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a clean 
engine 
gives full 
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...and Havoline Motor Oil 
keeps engines clean 


Power is yours for the asking when you specify 
Havoline Motor Oil. The top performance of your 
motor is assured because Havoline keeps the engine 
cleaner and better lubricated 





free of gummy 
carbon and sludge. A clean motor uses less gas— 
gives you more miles and power from every gallon. 
So get Havoline today—from your Texaco Dealer, 


the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES MUPW oy 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada i olt 
oh ge). - 


*, E 
*éns Your encine 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night 
starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and‘station. 














A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


OME of the pipes in an oil refinery 

are called ‘‘hot lines’’ because they 
carry explosive liquids or gases at 500 
to 1000 degrees—much hotter than an 
ordinary oven. If there’s a leak, the gas 
often bursts into flame. In some refin- 
eries there are six or eight fires a day. 
Ordinary fire-fighting equipment would 
put out the fires but they immediately 
Started again. Engineers found that 
Steam would first “blow out’’ the 
flames and then keep them out until 
the leaks could be repaired. 


But the steam was under such pres- 
Sure that hose often burst just when 


it was needed most. B. F. Goodrich 
engineers had already designed a long- 
lived steam hose, but they set out 
to make it better. 


Former steam hose failed because 
its cotton fabric charred with heat, 
its rubber lining became brittle. B. F. 
Goodrich engineers substituted woven 
asbestos for the cotton, developed a 
new heat-resisting rubber lining that 
stays flexible and strong many times 
as long as old compounds. Then for 
good measure the engineers added 
stout wire braids. The result: the first 
truly Burstproof hose ever built. 





Hose blows out fire 


Tests of this new B. F. Goodrich 
hose showed that even under constant 
heat and pressure it lasts two or more 
times as long as other types, and that 
steam or steam pressure positively will 
not rupture the hose wall. Refineries 
will be safer from fire, all users of 
steam hose will benefit, because B. F. 
Goodrich research continues to im- 
prove even those products which most 
people say are already good enough. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
and General Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


BURSTPROOF STEAM HOSE 
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“l’ A cruise to Japan... 


Relax aboard American President Lines’ 
magnificent new S.S. PRESIDENT WILSON or 
S.S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND — America’s 
finest postwar luxury liners. 


Next sailings from San Francisco: April 29, 
May 16, June 15* and July 6.* 
*From Los Angeles June 17 and July 8. 







Deck sports, swimming, sun bathing 
and other outdoor activities and recre- 
ation will be yours to enjoy during the 
lazy days of your cruise. 




































A choice of tours in Japan! 


1. A 16-day tour of Japan while your ship con- 
tinues to the Philippines and China, return- 
ing to Yokohama where you will re-embark 
for the return voyage via Honolulu. 


2. A 23-day tour of Japan after you have 
visited Honolulu, Manila, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai. You will return home on the sister- 
ship of your luxury liner, again stopping at 
Honolulu. 

3. Or a 41-day cruise, which includes visits 
in Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines and China, 
while your luxury liner serves as your hotel 
in port. 





fr > ae we OF 


Towering Fujiyama, the bighest moun- 
tain in Japan is famous the world over 
for the breathtaking beauty of its sym- 
metrical, snow-capped peak. 


Ports of call: Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Kobe and return to San Fran- 
cisco via Yokohama and Honolulu. 


Monthly sailings— see your authorized travel agent. 


Or, if you bave the time, plan a 110-day’Round-the- 
World cruise on the modern S.S. President Polk 
or S.S. President Monroe. And soon... three new 
“ships of the future,”’ now under construction, 
will be in ’Round-the-World service for your 
pleasure, for your cruise of a lifetime! 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Your American Hotel Abroad 
TRANS-PACIFIC e NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA ¢« ‘ROUND-THE-WORLD 





The Great Torii at Heian shrine near 
Kyoto, the former capital of Japan. 





SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D.C., CLEVELAND, HONOLULU 


For free booklet, write American President Lines, Dept. N4, 311 California St., San Francisco 4 





Name Address 
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Legal by mutilation 


Not Guilty 


It seems to me I recall a law against re- 


producing United States currency, yet your 
picture on page 18 of the Feb. 28 issue does 
just that. Have the Federal agents swooped 
down on you yet... .? 


Joun D. Ryan 
Portland, Ore. 


Not yet. The law prohibits reproducing 


currency unless the photo is “mutilated.” By 
cropping off the lower portion of the bills 
(see cut), NEWSWEEK complied. 


Mother Is a Freshman 


Your movie editor need not go to the 


“pleasantly never-never-land college called 
‘Pointer’ ” (NEwsweEeEKk, March 14) to find 
a sophomore who has a mother in the fresh- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Ir you’ve never seen a machine with a taste for money, 
this old mechanical bank ought to be a treat. 


You can have a wonderful time, handing pennies 
to Jonah—just to watch him toss ’em to the whale. 
Snap go the whale’s jaws, gulp goes the jack—right down 
the hatch, every round. 


Of course, if you get a kick out of machines that eat 
cash—a Comptometer will leave you absolutely cold. 
It won’t snap at a cent, much less a dollar. It won’t 
even stomach errors—because they cost so much dough. 


Matter of fact, Comptometer Adding-Calculating 
Machines have no appetite at all for anything but 
figures. Plain, cold figures—yes, they simply lap up 
those. And the tougher the figures are—why, the better 
they like it, too. 


Feed ’em any mess of figures you may have around 
the office—they’ll polish off every last piece. But when 
it comes to money—Comptometer Machines turn up 
their noses. They never touch the stuff, thank you! 
Don’t expect them to eat it, please! 


ComPrTromMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold ex- 
clusively by its Comptometer Division, 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, II. 





AT PUTS AN APPLE ON me 
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At desk and in field, D. K. Russell plans and directs the intricate operation of his big-scale apple and peach production. 
Some 65 employees are involved in bringing each crop through to market condition. Looking to the future, he is working 
out a partnership for six sons. Four now active are on salary. D. K. is also a director of county growers’ association. 


Big comfortable house — pur- 
chased at $25,000 with adjoining ‘ 
orchards—overlooks wide lawn 
toward famed Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. There are 5 other dwell- 
ings, 4 well-kept barns and a 


: , 
packing shed on Russell place. 


‘ : 
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J. Robert Russell lives nearby 
c a with wife and 2 daughters, man- 
ages one orchard and supervises 
grading plant. Along with 2 broth- 
ers, he is studying agriculture 
part-time in nearby Winchester. 


Tha best oeaple sn Tt 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 





and weather .-- 
story of this Sh 


OMMERCIAL apple growing is a big-time farming 
+ operation with problems that would floor many 
an urban businessman. 

That is clear even from a quick look into the 531- 
acre family farm of the Russells, Country Gentleman 
subscribers of Virginia’s beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 

Working capital and running expenses are sizeable. 
The Russells have $50.000 worth of mechanical 
equipment. There are 15 to 18 salaried workers, with 
40 to 50 additional pickers and packers during har- 
vest to pay and supervise. Trees must be sprayed 10 
or more times a season at $100 an acre. 

Besides constant war on pests and disease, they have 
other hazards in droughts and frosts. To strike a 

rofitable balance between poor and good years, the 
a nille must catch the market at high seasonal 
prices with top-quality table fruit. 

And because public taste in apple varieties can 


Bountiful production of high grade fruit brings up 
to $40,000 net profit annually before taxes. Crops 
average 50,000 bushels of apples with 10,000 
bushels of peaches to help insure a steady income. 


equipment and capital .. - skill in 


lus a little 
eting foresight .--P 
=. h Valley fruit grower reveals. 


senate 


change rapidly, it takes shrewd judgment to keep a 
fourth of the orchards in young trees that yield pay- 
ing varieties at 10-year bearing age. 

D. K. Russell and his able sons have consistently 
taken all these obstacles in stride. By farming wisely 
and well, they have won good living on the land. 
Their inspiring success story is told in the April issue 
of Country Gentleman ...in another of the great 
“Good Farming—Good Living” profiles of this 
magazine’s subscriber families. 


“ %— % 


Unmatched editorial help and inspiration have drawn 
to Country Gentleman the nation’s best audience of 
farm families. Average value of their land, buildings, 
implements and machinery is nearly double the U. S. 
farm average — and 9 out of 10 subscriber homes are 
electrified! Good prospects for profitable sales! 


All the Russells “like to come back and work for Dad.” His 
overwhelming interests have been establishing good living for his 
children today, devotion to his fertile acres for their future. 


Constant improvement of product 
helps assure top prices. Condition of 
Russell apples is passed on by scien- 
tists of Virginia Experiment Station. 


“top half”’ 
: d among the : 
2,300,000 circulation concentrate all U. S- farm income. 


i GJ of 
farm families who receive 90% 
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Want to stop losses 
from rust, mold 
and mildew? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer 
to show you how this electric 
dehumidifier checks moisture 

damage automatically ! 


At last there’s a sure, simple way to keep 
moisture damage from marking down valu- 
able inventories. Automatically — without 
muss or fuss—the amazing Frigidaire Elec- 
tric Dehumidifier constantly wrings excess 
dampness from the air, guards against rust, 
mold and mildew. 

This revolutionary new appliance—the 
only electric dehumidifier with the famous 
Meter-Miser mechanism—effectively re- 
duces moisture damage in closed areas up to 
25 x 40 x 8 feet. Easily installed, it plugs 
into any standard A. C. outlet. 

Your Frigidaire Dealer will be glad to 
show you how the Frigidaire Electric De- 
humidifier pays for itself in the protection 
it gives. Find his name in Classified Phone 
Book. Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, O. In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE 
Electric S¥ 


Dehumidifier 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

man class . . . If he would visit Troy State 
Teachers College during any summer ses- 
sion he would find several instances of this, 
and perhaps one or more instances in the 
regular term. Nor is it unusual for a grand- 
mother to be enrolled here. This same situ- 
ation undoubtedly can be found in many 
other teachers’ colleges throughout the 
country ... 


Morpecalr R. ARNOLD 
Troy State Teachers College 
Troy, Ala. 


True, but how many freshmen, mothers or 
otherwise, look like this? 


Freshman Young: Many like her? 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Memoirs 

Your article (Newsweek, March 21) an- 
nouncing the acquisition by McCall’s of 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s White House Memoirs and 
monthly column calls for some credit to 
Newsweek for timely reporting and a little 
blame for inaccuracy. To your credit: You 
clearly stated that McCall’s had secured 
these memoirs . . . which represent the last 
word in intimate revelations concerning 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. As Mrs. Roose- 
velt explains, ‘ . there are some things 
which I know that I feel sure nobody else 
can know.” 

McCall’s judgment in seeking and captur- 
ing Mrs. Roosevelt’s story is corroborated by 
the statistical evidence of her overwhelming 
popularity reported recently by the AIPO 
and the Woman’s Home Companion polls. 

Blame: The memoirs actually were with- 
drawn by Mrs. Roosevelt from another pub- 
lication for reasons good and sufficient unto 
herself before any decision had been made 
by that magazine. 

We feel deeply honored that Eleanor 
Roosevelt chose McCall’s . . . 


Otis L. WieEsE 
Editor-in-Chief 
McCall’s Magazine 
New York City 


> In the interests of truth, accuracy and fair 
play you will want to tell your readers the 
facts about the acquisition of Eleanor Roose- 
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Im 
allergic to 
taxi meters 


Those little ticking sounds 
always get my hackles up. 
That’s why I’m heading for 
The Commodore— easiest place 
to get to in New York. 

First — there’s that private 
entrance from Grand Central 
Terminal right into the lobby. 
And all Manhattan’s attractions 
—theatres, Radio City, Fifth 
Avenue shops, night spots — 
are within easy walking dis- 
tance. Express subways and 
buses to other parts of town 
are at the door! 

* . ¥ 


Many folks save to travel at 
the beginning of the week. So 
why not plan your New York 
visit for Thursday, Friday, Sat- 
urday or Sunday — when hotel 
rooms are more plentiful? Please 
write or wire for reservations 
as far ahead as you can. 


HOTEL 


“MEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 
MARTIN SWEENY, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL & AIRLINES TERMINALS 


on Manhattan’s Midtown East Side 
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Los Angeles is the largest city on earth in area. It covers 452.2 square 
miles... owns the country’s biggest water and power systems... is the 
home of Hollywood ...and a city of big, diversified industry, as well. 
Prediction has it that the present 1,900,000 population of Los Angeles, 
which ranks fourth in size in the U.S., will double itself within fifteen 
years. You can well imagine the effect of such growth on Los Angeles’ 
skyline — where 3,382 of the elevator installations are by Otis. 


UPSIDE-DOWN HOLE. 


Chimney Rock, North Carolina’s famed scenic spot in the 

Blue Ridge Mountains, was a 315-foot climb from the parking 
level — until someone thought of installing an Otis elevator. But how? 
By digging a tunnel 196 feet into the base of the mountain. Then, 
blasting a hoistway out of solid rock up to the top. 





MAKES ALL FLOORS POPULAR. 


Shopping can be fun. Especially where continuously moving 
Escalators act as an attractive invitation to visit every department 
in a store without effort, waiting or crowding. That's why 

48 stores installed 206 Escalators last year. 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS. 


A mere touch of a finger and an electronic circuit will stop a 

new Otis ELECTRONIC Signal Control Elevator. Bulletin B-725-S 
explains how each car can now make more trips and carry more passengers. 
Traffic handling is speeded. Service is improved. Operating costs go down. 





Otis ELECTRONIC Signal Control—which is 
another Otis first—is available for new build- 
ings and for modernizing existing buildings. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


‘ Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
“Escalator” is a registered trade mark of the Otis 
Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators. 
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velt’s memoirs by McCall’s Magazine for 
publication in seven installments beginning 
in June. 

I negotiated the transaction . . . Out of 
deference to the fact that another magazine 


had been publishing my mother’s successful, 
popular column, “If You Ask Me,” for eight 
years, the manuscript of the memoirs was 
shown to the editors of this publication. But 
their right to consider its publication was 
withdrawn from them by us—for what we 
considered good and ethical reasons—before 


this publication either accepted or rejected 
the manuscript. 
‘Y I should like to add that we look forward 
: , to a happy relationship with McCall's . 


1h EYE COMFORT! ELLIOTT ocala 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 
at least 80% BRIGHTER! 





Newsweek reported the Ladies’ Home 
Journal had “turned down” the manuscript. 
Actually, the Journal wanted so many re- 
G-E Daylight Television—at least 80% brighter than visions that Elliott Roosevelt, representing 
ordinary television under the same con- his mother, offered 
ditions! It’s the new kind of television the manuscript to 
bright enough to provide peak picture . McCall's, which 
enjoyment under the ideal seeing promptly bought it. 
condition of normal room lighting! ys 
Model 830, below, 1214” — Queen Bery! 
biggest daylight picture yet! I read with un- 

: Mahogany-veneered cabinet. = Fs paralleled interest 
$399.95* . =, your In Passing item 

’ . entitled “Queen” in Pe 
the Feb. 28 issue of ot 
Newsweek. I would aes 
%Prices slightly higher West and South— sincerely appreciate Campus Queen 
subject to change without notice. it if you would print 
PR SS aa ae : a picture of Beryl Dickinson Dash. 


CrL. Mitton G. TopMANN 
Camp Pickett, Va. 


—— 


G-E Television prices from $239.95* 





Texas Linage 


IN NEWSWEEK MARCH 2] yOu SAY: 
m+ THE DALLAS NEWS, IN ADVERTISING LIN- 
xs Sh RY oe / — = AGE, “WAS THE NATION'S SIXTH PAPER, 

‘ TOPPING NOT ONLY ALL OTHER TEXAS 
DAILIES BUT EVEN THE BIG NEW YORK 
TIMES.” MEDIA RECORDS ESTABLISH THAT 
DALLAS NEWS WAS SIXTH IN TOTAL AD- 
VERTISING FOR WEEKDAY MORNING PA- 
PERS WITH 19,987,566 LINES AND THE 
TIMES HERALD SECOND IN THE NATION IN 
THE EVENING FIELD WITH 23,936,518 
LINES. FOR TOTAL ADVERTISING OF THE 
FIRST 50 NEWSPAPERS BOTH SIX-DAY AND 
SEVEN-DAY, THE TIMES HERALD WAS 
NINTH IN THE NATION WITH 32,598,237 
AND DALLAS NEWS WAS SIXTEENTH WITH 
28,698,952. FoR AS MANY YEARS AS I 
CAN REMEMBER THE TIMES HERALD HAS 
BEEN THE NO. 1 NEWSPAPER IN ADVERTIS- 
ING VOLUME IN DALLAS AND IN TEXAS... 
WE ARE TRULY PROUD OF OUR MORNING 
CONTEMPORARY BUT EVEN MORE PROUDLY 
WE ACCLAIM OUR POSITION AS FIRST IN 
DALLAS AND TEXAS. 

oo) SAM BLOOM 

fod COM fill YOU nfl HOO CP DIR, OF ADVERTISING 


. —~ THE DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED 
AT ELECTRONICS PARK 
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GENERAL“ ELECTRIC (nen 


The Dallas News ranks sixth among the 
nation’s weekday morning papers. 
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ome AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 


cript. 
y re- 
nting Through-and-through quality shows up in the 


distinction that Kuppenheimer clothes add to a 
man’s appearance... in the way the richer 
fabrics hold their drape and shape under long 
hard wear...in the priceless satisfaction a man 
enjoys when he knows he looks his best. 

You'll see and feel these important 

advantages the first time you stand in front 


of a mirror in a Kuppenheimer. 


© 1949, B. Kuppenhemme: & Co., Inc., Chicago 7 





” Drive’ Ford 2 
and FEEL fhe” 


























White side woll tires, optioncl of extro cost 


FEEL THAT “MID SHIP” RIDE! SO SMOOTH ! 


FEEL THOSE 
*SOFA-WIDE” SEATS ! 


FEEL THOSE 
“MAGIC ACTION” 


oo BRAKES ! 
Sora 


in your future 


There's a NEW 


FEEL THAT HEAVY GAUGE STEEL 
IN THE “LIFEGUARD” Bopy ! 


FEEL THE WHEEL! SO EASY TO HANDLE ! 


FEEL THAT “EQUA-POISE” POWER ! 
100 #.P. V-B OR 95 HP. SIX 


FEEL THOSE “HYDRA-COIL” SPRINGS ! 


oe the wheel...try the FEEL...at your Ford dealers today ! 
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‘or our information 


SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM: The exclusive report on Russia’s 
official anti-Semitic campaign (see page 30) is the first to 
document fully the Soviet discrimination against Jewish 
authors and publications. It’s ironic that the director of the 
campaign is Alexander A. Fadeyeff, secretary general of 
the Union of Soviet Writers and spokesman for the seven- 
man Soviet Delegation to the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace in New York (see page 19). 


YOU CAN HIT BACK: Cancer 
control is everyone’s business, but 
it will continue to be just every- 
one’s hope until the final secrets 
of the disease are exposed. How- 
ever, the grim threat of cancer is 
giving ground to physicians, ,sci- 
entists, and money. This vear, for 
instance, one-fourth of those who 
develop cancer will be saved by 
X-ray, radium, and surgery—the 
results of laboratory and clinical 
research permitted by dollars do- 
nated last year. April is Cancer 
Control Month, and the American Cancer Society with its 
thousands of volunteer workers is out to raise $14,500,000 
for its research-service-education program. The society has 
arranged for your contribution to be sent as easily as pos- 
sible. Just make it out to CANCER in care of your local 
post office. 


THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM, ETC.: On pages 30 and 
36 our Paris and London bureau chiefs herald the arrival 
of spring. From London Fred Vanderschmidt reports that 
gardens are being planted with no fear of further frost. 
And Loren Carroll describes the Paris sunshine as “ra- 
diant,” a word meaning he’s glad to ‘be batk from vaca- 
tion. Here in Dew Yorg id feels a bid like sprig, doo, 


IN FAIRNESS: Since its birth, Newsweek's Religion de- 
partment has been accused of every shade Of religious 
opinion, which is just the way we like it. Sometimes readers 
forget that Religion covers the religious news of the week, 
regardless of denomination. Religion and politics run neck- 
and-neck on our mail count, so firm are readers’ convictions 
in those fields. That’s why we're expecting heavy comment 
on this week’s cover subject. When it’s all in we expect to 
find that our Rome correspondent’s on-the-spot reporting 
and the endless.research in New York have been de- 
scribed in such terms as “accurate,” “informative,” and 
“objective’—among_ others. 


THE COVER: Before mounting the papal throne, Pope 
Pius XII spent most vf his religious career in the Vatican’s 
diplomatic service. As papal nuncio and Secretary of State 
he coped with presidents, kings, and 

dictators. But totlay . thé spiritual 

leader of 375,000,000 Roman Cath- 

olics faces*a. problem which old-fash- 

ioned diplomacy cannot solve. As he 

observes the golden jubilee this 

week, Pope Pius is waging a vigor- 

ous propaganda battle against the 

Commiunist attack on all religions. A 

report on his career and an analysis 

of his battle plans to check Communist invasion of his do- 
main begins on page 72 (photo by International). 
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Young man with good connections 


Na Bell telephone central office, this Western 

Electric installer is connecting thousands 

of wires to new equipment to provide more 
and better service. 

Here’s one of 18,000 trained Western Elec- 
tric installers who do this job for Bell Tele- 
phone companies. Crews are working in some 
1,600 central offices to connect new equipment 


which, like your telephone, is made by West- 
ern Electric. 


e Western Electric is part of the Bell System— 
has been since 1882. This assures closest coopera- 
tion between people who design telephone equip- 
ment, people who make it and people who operate 
it. Their teamwork has given this country the 
best telephone service on earth. 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER 


of telephone apparatus for of supplies for Bell 
the Bell System. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


of Bell telephone ap- 
poratus ond supplies. 


INSTALLER 


of Bell System central 


Telephone companies, office equipment. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Despite denials by both parties, men 
around Truman still think Bernard 
Baruch’s influence lay behind Senator 
Byrd’s decisive vote against Mon Wall- 
gren for chairman of the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board. The President hopes 
that either Senator Baldwin of Connecti- 
cut or Saltonstall of Massachusetts will 
switch his vote in committee in order to 
give the full Senate a chance to decide 
on the nomination . . . Look for the 
resignation soon of Charles E. Saltzman 
as Assistant Secretary of State. His duties 
have been shifted since -the arrival of 
Secretary Acheson . . . The private-power 
lobby is fighting to block confirmation of 
Thomas C. Buchanan to the Federal 
Power Commission. Buchanan is serving 
a recess appointment . . . Former Repre- 
sentative Jarman of Alabama is under 
consideration for a job in either the 
State Department or the Foreign Service 
.. . Officials of the Veterans Administra- 
tion have told members of Congress that 
it will be late this year or early in 1950 
betore the $2,000,000,000 in GI insur- 
ance dividends can be paid. 


Point Four Aid 

Establishment of a new independent 
agency to administer the Truman program 
for aid to underdeveloped areas will be 
recommended soon by the special com- 
mittee studying the project. Under super- 
vision of Assistant Secretary of State 
Willard Thorp, the group has done in- 
tensive work on a broad plan for action. 
This shortly will be submitted to Truman 
and later to Congress. Meanwhile, ne- 
gotiations for supplying U.S. technicians 
to Britain’s colonial possessions are going 
ahead, Under one agreement now vir- 
tually completed, technicians would be 
provided by the U.S. Geological Survey 
at a salary of $10,000 a year. The ECA 
would pay $8,000 of this, while the Brit- 
ish Government would contribute the 
balance in sterling. 


GOP Split 

Another move is quietly getting under 
way to revamp the Republican National 
Committee and replace Chairman Hugh 
Scott, Philadelphia congressman selected 
for the post by Governor Dewey. It’s un- 
likely that there will be any public devel- 
opments before fall, as the leaders of the 
drive don’t want a repetition of the 
Omaha setback of last January. But in- 
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dividual members of the national com- 
mittee and top party leaders in Congress 


are being approached with arguments . 


that changes are necessary before the 
crucial off-year Congressional elections in 
1950 if the party is to have a successful 
campaign. 


Taft & Taft? 

A good bet for the GOP ticket in Ohio 
next year is Taft & Taft—Robert for the 
Senate and his brother Charles for gov- 
ernor. Charles would attract liberal and 
labor support to the ticket—the elements 
Bob needs for reelection to the Senate. 


Global Rearmament 

The Truman Administration’s global 
arms program now is expected to cost 
$2,000,000,000 in the first year, $1,- 
200,000,000 of which will go for mutual 
aid under the Atlantic Pact, with the 
remaining $800,000,000 divided among 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and Latin America. Incidentally, 
there’s no plan to ask Congress for ap- 
proval of more than a one-year program. 
But the Administration expects the arms- 
aid program to last several years and to 
be larger next year than this. 


National Notes 

It isn’t generally known that all sena- 
tors have their offices equipped with tele- 
phone-recording devices. Contrary to 
FCC regulations, these don’t have warn- 
ing “beeps” to notify the other person the 
conversation is being transcribed .. . 
Senator Pepper of Florida admits pri- 
vately that he faces the fight of his 
political life for reelection in 1950. Rep. 
George Smathers, handsome ex-Marine, 
is getting ready to run against him... 
Anti-Truman senators from the South are 
being permitted to pass on postmaster 
appointees in their states. The Census 
Bureau, however, is channeling its pa- 
tronage to the pro-Truman men... 
Despite the railroads’ pending 13% gen- 
eral freight-rate boost, some lines are 
studying possible rate cuts for such items 
as dairy products, steel, and textiles where 
truck competition is increasing . . . Re- 
publicans are gleefully pointing to. the 
House Commerce Committee as “the do- 
nothing committee.” It’s the least active 
on the Hill. Last year, under the GOP, 
it was probably the most active. 


~~ 
Trends Abroad 
Recent Moscow broadcasts reveal the 


Kremlin’s fears that Southeastern Asiatic 
nations will be formed into a defensive 


The Periscope 





bloc patterned on the Atlantic Pact. The 
Russian radio charges an Anglo-American 
plot to make India and Pakistan into 
military bases for imperialistic adventures 
. . » Diplomatic experts look for an in- 
tensified war of nerves in the next several 
months but don’t believe Russia intends 
to provoke a crisis. In fact, there’s some 
feeling that the Soviets may follow up 
with significant peace moves later this 
year . . . Officials are worried over the 
development of blocs in the United Na- 
tions, and they privately predict that 
bloc voting will reach a new high in the 
April session. Most nations will fall into 
one or another of these units—Latin 
America, British Dominions, Arab states, 
India and Southeast Asia, Western Eu- 
rope, and pro-Soviet . . . Despite Ab- 
dullah’s request, Britain doesn’t intend 
to send troops to help Trans-Jordan’s 
army guard the long stretches of the 
Israeli border. 


Hungary's Top Dog 

Real top man in Hungary now is the 
Deputy Premier Matyas Rakosi-whom a 
prewar Hungarian Government once 
tried on 511 charges of treason, homicide, 
and assorted other offenses and deported 
to Russia. Rakosi is a brilliant linguist, 
with a virtually perfect command of 
French and English, among _ other 
tongues. He likes to quote long passages 
of Shakespeare in English. He received 
part of his education before the first world 
war at the Austro-Hungarian Imperial 
and Royal Consular Academy in Vienna, 
whose premises now house the American 
Legation. 


Oceupation Policymaking 

Feeling is growing in Washington that 
the U.S. would do well to adopt the 
French and British principle for policy- 
making in occupied areas: A general is 
in full charge in the field, but his policy 
orders are drafted by civilian agencies at 
home. Former Secretary of State Marshall 
favored this method of governing oc- 
cupied areas but never was able to obtain 
its adoption, 


Berlin Shift 

The plan to name a civilian as top 
American in Germany when General 
Clay retires may be shelved. Secretary 
Acheson thinks it might be wiser to ap- 
point another general, at least until the 
Berlin impasse is broken. He’s also re- 
luctant to have the State Department 
take on the full administrative job for 
occupied territories. Meanwhile, liaison 
between State and Army Departments on 
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German matters has been improved. 
Army officials say they've been getting 
prompt and clear policy decisions since 
the State Department set up its new 
office for German and Austrian affairs 
under Robert Murphy. 


Red Farm Program 

The Communist regime in Hungary 
now is embarking on the second phase of 
a carefully planned three-stage program 
to collectivize Hungarian farms. The first 
step was to break up all big holdings 
into small farms. This has been completed. 
The present phase is an all-out campaign 
to form farm cooperatives. When this is 
far enough along, the Communists will 
proclaim collectivization as the final goal. 
This goal soon may seem relatively at- 
tractive to many peasants because the 
Reds deliberately parceled out farm lands 
in such a way as to make them inefficient 
and uneconomical in the long run. The 
individual holdings are too small, and 
most peasants got not a single plot but 
two or more widely separated patches. 
This strategy closely resembles that used 
in Russia itself, and doubtless also will 
be introduced in other satellite countries. 


Foreign Notes 

A miniature cold war is on between 
Red-dominated San Marino and _ the 
Italian Government, which charges the 
tiny republic with tax evasion, double- 
dealing in granting divorces, and other 
violations of a longtime agreement under 
which Italy makes annual payments to 
San Marino . . . Russians in the U.S. 
commented on the absence from the 
Soviet delegation to the New York intel- 
lectuals’ congress of writer Ilya Ehren- 
burg, previously identified as an ex- 
tremely vocal defender of the Soviet 
system. They surmise the Soviets feared 
Ehrenburg might escape because of the 
current Moscow attacks on Jewish intel- 
lectuals in Russia (see page 30) 
British oculists expect that at the end of 
the first year of the Health Ministry's 
medical-treatment scheme this summer, 
some 700,000 Britons will have ordered 
free eyeglasses . . . Not even the circus 
escapes ideological direction in Moscow. 
A review of Yuri Duroff’s animal acts in 
the U.S.S.R. information bulletin reports 
that “a very amusing act was the parade 
of animals dressed as caricatures on in- 
ternational political themes.” 


v 


Labor Board Feud 

One of the capital's bitterest feuds 
is between Chairman Paul Herzog and 
General Counsel Robert Denham of the 
National Labor Relations Board. They 
have been at odds on many things, in- 
cluding the Taft-Hartley Act and how it 
should be administered. Herzog now in- 
dicates privately that Denham is partly 
responsible for the proposed ouster of a 
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dozen NLRB trial examiners—examiners 
who have sided with the chairman in his 
fights with Denham. 


Aviation Notes 

U. S. aircraft manufacturers expect 
little new business to result from the 
Atlantic Pact, except for the work of re- 
conditioning Boeing B-29s, Republic 
F-47s, and North American F-51s, which 
will be taken out of “mothballs” to help 
rearm Europe . . . Air Force and Navy 
chiefs are burning over the revelation of 
two restricted facts in annual stockhold- 
er reports: (1) that Douglas is designing 
a new secret high-performance combat 
fighter for the Navy (2) that Consoli- 
dated Vultee has received an order for 
a “substantial number” of new B-36s, 
although the funds haven't actually been 
approved . . . A new subsidy plan for the 
airlines is being worked out quietly. The 
Post Office would pay only on a busi- 
ness basis for mail carried, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would cover any sub- 
sidies to lines needing additional rev- 
enues to stay in business. 


Mine-Safety Fight 

The supporters of John L. Lewis in the 
Senate will continue their fight on James 
Boyd, director of the Bureau of Mines, 
who was confirmed by the Senate after 
a twenty-month fight. Led by Senators 
Millikin and Johnson of Colorado, they 
will attempt to strip Boyd of control of 
mine-safety operations, The plan is to set 
up a separate mine-safety agency in the 
Interior Department. 


Grain-Storage Problem 

Midwestern corn and wheat tarmers 
are irked over Agriculture Secretary Bran- 
nan’s delay in making public a clear state- 
ment of the department’s future grain- 
storage plans, Big gluts of both wheat and 
corn are almost certain when the 1949 
crops come in, Farmers want to know 
the score before they spend their money 
building new storage on their farms. 


Business Footnotes 
Some members of Truman’s official 
tamily, including Economic Council 
Chairman Nourse, are becoming skittish 
about discussing the economic outlook 
Labor Secretary Tobin is facing 
growing depart nental criticism over his 
choice of top aides. Bureau chiefs were 
dumfounded when Tobin picked his 
crony Michael J. Galvin of Boston for 
Under Secretary. Now several are in- 
censed at Tobin’s reported choice of 
youthful Philip Kaiser of the Office of 
International Labor Affairs for an Assist- 
ant Secretaryship . . . At least one im- 
portant Washington official thinks a 
further drop in the BLS cost-of-living 
index (now 169) to as low as 160 in 
the course of the next several months is 
entirely likely . . . Real-estate interests 





expect the downward slide of prices for 
houses to continue in most city areas. . . 
Auto-industry insiders expect Ford to 
offer automatic transmissions as standard 
equipment on the Lincoln within two 
months . . . Basic economics note: Total 
loans on life-insurance policies are run- 
ning 20% above last year. Cash surrenders 
of life policies also are up 25%. 
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Movie Notes 

Humphrey Bogart will have the star 
spot in a proposed Warner picture about 
supersonic aircraft. It’s called “Chain 
Lightning” . . . Encouraged by winning 
an Oscar with the nature-study short 
“Seal Island,” Walt Disney is stepping 
up plans for a series of similar live-action 
shorts. They'll be produced under the 
title “True Life Adventures” . . . Eliza- 
beth Taylor gets the biggest role of her 
career as Lydia in M-G-M’s $4,000,000 
production of “Quo Vadis,” now set for 
filming in Italy . . . Greta Garbo is stall- 
ing on the George Sand picture she’s 
scheduled to make this summer. She's 
demanding a rewrite, protesting that the 
character is too masculine . . . Scenario 
for a film based on the comic strip 
“Barnaby” is being written by Crockett 
Johnson, creator of the character, and 
Lewis Amster, screen writer. The picture 
will combine live action with animated 
puppets .. . “Cheaper by the Dozen,” 
the best seller about the Frank Gilbreths 
and their twelve children, will be filmed 
by Twentieth Century-Fox . Betty 
Hutton gets the Mabel Normand role in 
the Mack Sennett film biography. 


Radio Lines 

Two big new giveaway shows are likely 
to be thrown against CBS next fall in the 
network fight for listeners. NBC will use 
one during the Jack Benny time on Sun- 
day nights, and ABC may oppose Arthur 
Godfrey with another in the daytime. 
NBC will spot clues to its giveaway on 
other programs .. Jimmy Durante is 
signing Don Ameche for next season; he 
says he wants io give his program “some 
class” . . . Against the Storm, the high- 
brow soap opera that won a Peabody 
Award (the radio Oscar) in 1942 and left 
the air the same year, will be back 
shortly on Mutual as replacement for 
Kate Smith Sings . .. Howdy Doody, the 
cowboy puppet of the Bob Smith tele- 
vision show, looks like a potential Mickey 
Mouse as a commercial tie-in item. 
Orders for the Howdy Doody doll, for ex- 
ample, indicate 1949 retail sales around 
$2,000,000 . . . Buick is set to sponsor 
an hour-long television show for Olsen 
and Johnson, the Broadway comics, but 
they haven’t OK'd it yet . . . Composer 
Hoagy Carmichael will return to the net- 
works with a program called Melody 
Morgan, in which he’s a combination 
night-club pianist and private detective. 
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We can’t legislate happiness 


E RUN THE RISK in this country of 
substituting law for conscience; of feel- 

ing that passing a law makes something so. Laws 
are easy, work is hard. But only work, hard 
work, ever got anybody anything worth having. 
—You can’t legislate equality; people have to 
deserve it and earn it. Then, if they do earn it, 
the law can protect them in it. But the first 
obligation is theirs; equality must first be earned. 


—You can’t legislate full employment. If 
business is restricted and hampered, it will be 
able to hire fewer and fewer people. Soon there 
simply will not be enough tax money coming in 
to maintain the rest of the nation on WPA or any- 
thing else. It is very much to everyone’s benefit to 
keep private industry so prosperous it will need 
to employ the maximum number of people. 


—You can’t have high wages just by passing 
a law—wages have to be earned by production 





great enough to pay them, or else there soon 
will be zo wages. A bankrupt corporation pays 
no wages, a closed factory provides no jobs. 


—You can’t “share the wealth,” because wealth 
is production. Therefore, to increase prosperity 
you have to increase production so there will 
be more to share—and ‘that can come only by 
hard work, not by laws. 


Actually, you see, government can’t do 
anything for you—you have to do it for your- 
self. That’s the way any self-respecting American 
would want it, anyway. Government can’t do 
anything basic for you because government 
has nothing except what the working taxpayer 
gives it, and government is nothing except the 
will of the people. Government can’t do any- 
thing for you that you can’t do for yourself 
because government 7s yourself. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


WY) Cocod obbet= IN Kole) c= 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 






Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Restoration of party harmony, even at the expense of some 
parts of the Administration program, is now the principal aim 
of Truman’s Congressional leaders. 

Truman will help by making friendly overtures to ruffled con- 
gressmen. He will lobby personally for his entire program but 
is prepared for some defeats. 


Some “must” measures will be ditched as a result, and others 
compromised to unite all party factions and forestall re- 
surgence of the Southern Democratic-Republican coalition. 


Legislation destined for abandonment includes price and 
wage controls, compulsory allocation powers, expansion of 
steel capacity, and tax increases. The proposed strategy is to 
bottle these measures in committee. Tax hearings will be 
dodged, if possible. 


Measures to be compromised include minimum wage, Taft- 
Hartley repeal, social-security expansion, and the civil-rights 
program. 


> To steer a middle course between outright abandonment of 
civil rights and a fruitless fight for them, Northern Democrats 
would accept compromises first offered by the Southerners 
last January. These are: 


1—Outlawry of poll taxes via the Constitutional-amendment 
route. Virtually the entire Southern delegation will embrace 
this proposal. 

2—A softened antilynch law effective only when state officials 
fail in their duty. This too would win much Southern support. 


3—Dropping of FEPC and all antisegregation proposals. 


> To mollify ardent civil-righters Truman will make greater 
use of his executive authority. High on his list is greater op- 
portunity for Negroes in the armed forces. When the work 
of his committee on equality in the services is completed, the 
President will lay down the law. 


Diplomatic and military considerations, as much as politics, 
underlie the importance attached to this by the President. 


Soviet propaganda has been capitalizing on the plight of the 
Negro in the U.S. Combating this, especially in Asia, is a 
White House objective. 


Fullest military utilization of Negroes is a goal of top Army 
officers. They anticipate a manpower pinch in any future war, 
and they don’t want disaffected minorities at home. 


> Senate Republicans are worried about initial public reaction 
to their role in the filibuster fight. Instead of anticipated ac- 
clamation for making cloture easier to obtain, they are being 
criticized for making civil rights harder to put across. 


To offset the criticism, Republican leaders are planning these 
courses: 


A public-relations program to sell their interpretation of the 
new Senate rule to the voters by radio addresses and stump 
speeches. 


A drive to compel the Democratic leadership to bring a civil- 
rights bill to the floor for a showdown test on the revised clo- 
ture procedure. 


> Concern over the accelerating deflation is now shared by 
virtually all Truman’s advisers. They disagree, however, on 
the extent of the current slip-off and the possibilities for a 
depression. 


Secretaries Snyder and Sawyer remain optimistic and predict 
a good level of business throughout 1949 provided a scare 
psychology doesn’t spread. 


A graver view is taken by Federal Reserve Board officials. 
They are joined by many economists in other government de- 
partments, including -Treasury and Commerce, in giving 
weight to signs of weakness. 


The Council of Economic Advisers leans to optimism, but 
opinions vary within the group. Keyserling and Clark do not 
ignore the possibility of another inflationary push later this 
year. 


Proposals for combating deflation are nevertheless being 
rounded up in the Economic Council under Keyserling’s 
supervision (see page 62). This is purely precautionary. 


Devices to cushion a slide are also being readied by the Re- 
serve Board. If a tailspin becomes a reality, the FRB would 
further ease consumer credit, reduce bank reserves, and try 
to stimulate a liberal bank-lending policy for business. 


Lowering of stock margins is also part of the plan. This could 
come at any time now, although the FRB feels its usefulness 
in braking a decline would be limited. 


> The government’s steel-expansion program is dead, Easing 
of allocations by Commerce Secretary Sawyer finished it. 


Cuts already planned will reduce allocations from nearly 
600,000 tons a month to 450,000 tons by June. Later revisions 
will add up to 2,000,000 tons released on an annual basis. 


Progressive relaxation of many export controls will also be 
pushed by the Commerce Department as rapidly as the sup- 
ply of materials increases. 


> Tightened espionage laws are certain at this session. Loop- 
holes will be plugged up and the three-year statute of limita- 
tions on peacetime espionage eliminated. 


Proposals for heavy fines and jail sentences for Communists 
who conceal party membership when taking government or 
defense-contract employment may be acted on before ad- 
journment. 


Parts of the Mundt-Nixon bill for control of domestic Com- 
munist activity may also receive favorable consideration. Re- 
cent spy revelations have spurred Congressional desire to re- 
quire Federal registration of Communist Party members. 


Wire-tapping powers sought by Attorney General Clark are 
being rejected, however, by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
It is unwilling to put such a weapon in any one man’s hands. 
Such powers might be granted if coupled with a Federal court 
order in each instance. 
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Things lo Joke with You 


where YOU $0 lillmen- 


Your unfinished business 

Your Pullman quarters become an office on wheels 
almost as quickly as you can say, “Bring me a table 
please, porter.” (A handy Pullman table is always avail- 
able, no matter what your accommodations.) 


=? Your love of undisturbed sleep 

* You get everything but the lullabies, when you go Pull- 
man. A big roomy bed; a deep, soft mattress; crisp, 
fresh linens—everything to make you feel at home 
miles from home. 




















ws 





Your desire for companionship 


* You meet interesting people on important missions in 


lounge cars reserved for you and other Pullman passen- 
gers. Friendly get-togethers make time fly by like phone 
poles. 





Your longing for security 

* With every Pullman ticket you get a feeling of security. 
You can count on dependable railroad schedules to get 
you there—on time, relaxed, well-groomed, ready to 
tackle the job. So, of course— 


See the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49 


Ms GOOD BUSINESS 70 4, Yy y June 25th through October 2nd 
( A YY Ve, the Pullman Exhibit | 


° 1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY . 





THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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FIRST in Development. Du Mont’s 
development of the 
cathode ray picture 

jm tube made electronic 

Se television practical. 


Bi kOe 
~ 
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FIRST in Precision Electronics. World’s 
foremost maker of 
scientific instruments 
employing the cathode 

the acknowledged leader W) RK? “ay tube. 





in television 
In 1933, Dr. Du Mont 


eons filed a patent applica- 
Everywhere you look in television you find Du Mont. ‘Me tion which the army 


Your station may be Du Mont owned...or affiliated with the Du Mont ~ asked him to withdraw. 
network...or Du Mont equipped. Your first television aes is That was radar. 
receiver may be a Du Mont...or include nae 
Du Mont parts...or licensed under Du Mont FIRST in Telecasting. DuMont was first 
patents. Whatever you do in television, fame =O OPeratea television 


. o P network and first with 
you benefit by Du Mont “know-how. duvime telenitinn. 


FIRST in Station Equipment. Many sta- 
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Everybody Wars Over It 


“Peace” was a fighting word. Everyone 
was for it, naturally, just as everyone was 
against the man-eating shark. The 
trouble was that it didn’t mean the same 
thing in Russian that it did in English. 

So the pickets started massing, the 
epithets crackling, and the charges and 
countercharges flying even before the 
fellow-traveling National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions opened 
ts posh three-day “Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace” at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York last 
Friday, March 25. For the council's 
definition of peace sounded more like 
Stalin’s than Harry S. Truman’s. It in- 
sisted that peace meant scrapping the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and 
the Atlantic Pact—in short, that peace 
was synonymous with appeasement. ~ 

To the State Department, the council 
was clearly a Communist front and the 
conference merely part of the Comin- 
form’s attempt, launched last year at 
Wroclaw (Breslau), Poland, to win the 
minds of the world’s intellectuals. The 
State Department had granted visas to 
seven Russians and fifteen other delegates 
from Iron Curtain countries to attend, 
but it followed that up last week by 
curtly refusing visas to nineteen dele- 
gates from Western Europe and Latin 
America on the grounds that (1) they 
were Communists or fellow travelers and 
(2) their presence would be against the 
interests of the United States. 

Salve: The move may have smacked 
of inconsistency, but it actually was con- 
sistent with the law. The Iron Curtain 
delegates were coming as the official rep- 


resentatives of their governments; the 
Westerners were not. 
On the eve of the conference the 


State Department fired another salvo. To 
prove its charge that the Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World Peace 
was merely a Cominform stunt, it re- 
leased a bristling 36-page report, detail- 
ing how Russia had blocked all efforts 
for the exchange of cultural and scien- 
tific knowledge between the American 
and Russian peoples. The men in the 
Kremlin were afraid to let Russians learn 
about America, because they knew it 
would lead to discontent with Commu- 
nist rule, the State Department main- 
tained. 

Private organizations quickly joined the 


attack. The Catholic War Veterans, the 
American Legion, and the hastily formed, 
predominantly Catholic People’s Commit- 
tee for Freedom of Religion rallied their 
supporters to picket the Waldorf. A group 
of anti-Communist liberals, headed by Prof. 
Sidney Hook of New York University and 
Prot. George S. Counts of Columbia’s 
Teachers College, set up a committee 
which they named “Americans for Intel- 
lectual Freedom” to counter the propa- 
ganda that would emanate from the 


FREEDOM FOR 
MANIU 


munists, who had agreed to sponsor the 
Conference for World Peace in beliet 
that it would be what it proclaimed, 
awoke to a sudden realization of its true 
nature, and quit. Among them were 
Canada Lee. the Negro actor, Rabbi 
Mordecai M. Kaplan of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, Lisa Sergio, the radio 
commentator, Prof. John Gillin of the 
University of North Carolina, and Frank- 
lin (Information, Please) P. Adams. 

Said the always pungent Adams: “| 
was a sucker. It sounded good, so like a 
sucker I joined.” 

By Friday morning, when the Conter- 
ence for World Peace unofficially opened 
with « mass press conference, tension 
was high. Park Avenue was jammed with 





International 


Sidewalks of New York: It was cricket to picket the “peace conference” 


Conference for World Peace. With the 
endorsement of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
and Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin, 
they announced plans for an anti-Commu- 
nist conference. Among the guests and 
speakers: Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, president 
of the New School for Social Research; 
Alexander Kerensky, head of the Demo- 
cratic provisional Russian Government 
overthrown by the Bolsheviks in 1917; 
and Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina, who jumped 
to freedom from a Soviet consulate win- 
dow in New York last August (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 23, 1948). 

The first result: Several non-Com- 





demonstrators, some parading, some 
kneeling in prayer, some singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” some shouting 
attacks against “Communist tyranny.” 
Inside the Waldorf, in the fourth-floor 
Perroquet Room, about 150 reporters, 


many of them representing foreign- 
language newspapers published by refu- 
gees from Communism, milled about, 
sharpening questions to hurl at the 
delegates. 

The Press: Prof. Harlow Shapley, 
Harvard astronomer, chairman of the 


conference, was ready for them. The way 
Shapley had arranged things, it would be 
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Dmitri Shostakovich: Magnet 


4 press conference in name only. After 
he and the foreign delegates had recited 
their prepared speeches, there wouldn't 
he time for questions. 

In his opening talk Shapley declared: 
‘This conference has knowingly been 
falsely labeled pro-Communist, It is not 
pro-Communist, It is completely nonpo- 
litical and independent of any political 
group.” He sought to introduce the next 
speaker, Pawel Hoffman of Poland, but a 
reporter shouted a challenge: “What do 
you mean—nonpolitical? Your call for the 
conference included a statement on for- 
eign policy that came straight from the 
platform of Henry Wallace’s Progressive 
Party.” 

“All cultural questions have some 
political coloration,” Shapley replied, 
“but we are nonpolitical.” Then he added 
with a smile: “We have been infiltrated 
by Democrats, Republicans, Progressives, 
and Communists.” 

With Hannah Dorner, who directs the 
National Council for the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, whispering to him in- 
sistently, he again sought to introduce 
Hoffman, but the reporter spoke up: 
“Name a Republican.” 

Shapley looked bewildered. Miss 
Dorner kept whispering to him. He at- 
tempted to ignore the question. Other 
reporters joined in demanding: “Name a 
Republican.” Finally, Shapley said: “Mr. 
Marshall Dimock is a Republican state 
senator from Vermont.” Then he quickly 
introduced Hoffman. 

“Didn't Mr. Dimock support Wallace 
in the last campaign?” a reporter asked. 

Shapley was visibly flustered. Miss 
Dorner whispered something else. Shap- 
ley said: “I don’t know whether Mr. 
Dimock did or not. Anyway, it’s irrele- 
vant. This is a peace conference. Let’s 
keep politics out.” 

The rest of the conference followed 
the same pattern, with the reporters in- 
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sisting on asking questions, Shapley in- 
sisting on brushing them off, and _Miss 
Dorner whispering directions. Thus, when 
Alexander A. Fadeyeff, Russian novelist 
and poet and spokesman for the Soviet 
delegation, was asked to identify the na- 
tions and men he considered “enemies 
of peace,” Shapley interjected: “He'll 
answer that later.” When Fadeyeff was 
asked: “What happened to all the Rus- 
sian writers who have disappeared?” he 
replied for himself: “I do not intend to 
answer that question.” 

Similarly, when the Yugoslav spokes- 
man, Jovan Popovich, a poet, was asked 
about Marshal Tito’s purges of political 
enemies, he answered: “I do not intend 
to answer that because it leads away 
from the cause of peace.” 

“How do you feel about the fight be- 
tween Stalin and Tito?” Popovich was 
asked. He replied: “That question is not 
relevant.” 

A reporter shouted: “Whose side are 
you on, Stalin’s or Tito’s?” For several 
moments Popovich stood silent, quiver- 
ing. Then he said: “The question as it 
has been put has no sense.” He sat down 
heavily. Shapley broke in: “Gentlemen, 
don’t let’s start the next war now.” 

Unwelcome Speaker: The confer- 
ence banquet that night was equally 
tumultuous. The grand ballroom was 
jammed. Dmitri Shostakovich, the world- 
famous composer and a member of the 
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Lillian Hellman: Mastermind 


Soviet delegation, was clearly the draw- 
ing card—as indeed he would be for the 
rest of the conference. 

But all was not well. At the speakers’ 
table sat Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. He 
originally had declined an invitation to 
address the conference because of its 
Communist connections. Then, at the 
last moment, he decided that foreign 
delegates should hear what the anti- 
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unless Stalin can whistle it.” 


In Moscow, the standard musical 
joke has long been: “It is not music 





Last Sunday morning at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
a bespectacled, 42-yéar-old speaker 
arose who had probably suffered as 
much from Stalin’s “whim of iron” as 
any artist in the Soviet Union. For 
composer Dmitri Shostakovich had 
found himself repeatedly in disfavor 
with the ruling powers because of his 
tendencies toward “formalistic” music 
(music written more for sound and 
structure than emotional content). 

Nervously bowing and bobbing in 
response to the tremendous ovation 
which he received as principal speaker 
on the Fine Arts panel of the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, “Shosty” left behind him a 45- 
minute treatise (read by an _ inter- 
preter) which threatened to touch off 
a bigger controversy in the world of 
arts than the conference itself had 
exploded in the world of international 
politics. 

@ne, Only One: As the first major 
composer to have been reared and 


Shostakovich Stirs an Artistic Storm: 


conditioned with scarcely more than 
a peek through the totalitarian Iron 
Curtain until he left Russia for the 
United States last week, Shostakovich 
proceeded to lay down the principle 
that the rest of the world has been 
wrong in believing there is sufficient 
room in the cosmos for both formal- 
istic and so-called “realistic” art. 

Painstakingly he denounced Igor 

Stravinsky, the Russian composer who 
lives in the United States, Paul Hin- 
demith, the German composer who 
teaches at Yale, and Arnold Schonberg, 
the German refugee who lives in 
Los Angeles, and, by implication with 
the others at least, Aaron Copland, 
American composer, himself a speaker 
at, and a sponsor of, the conference. 
Their crime: “formalism.” 
Said Shostakovich quoting Lenin: 
Art belongs to the people . . . It 
must be such art as the masses can 
understand and love . . .’” 

Said Shostakovich quoting Shostako- 
vich: “. . . There is a strong and 
irreconcilable struggle between two 
artistic ideologies. The first is realistic. 
The second is formalistic . . . Such art 
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Franklin P. Adams: Boycotter 


Communist 
thought. 

A few moments after Cousins had 
seated himself in the ballroom, Shapley 
asked him what his subject would be. 
Cousins gave him a copy of the speech. 
Shapley looked at the first page, then at 
the second. His jaw dropped. He rushed 
over to Lillian Hellman, the playwright. 
Then he dashed back to Cousins and got 
another copy. He and Miss Hellman read 


majority of Americans 


the speech together, conversing earnestly. 

Miss Hellman called over Miss Dor- 
ner, who read it too. They discussed it 
for about fifteen minutes. Shapley re- 
turned to Cousins. “Norman,” he said, 
“it’s been an awful lot of work to start 
this conference . . . but if this is the 
speech you want to make... .” 

When Cousins started talking, a 
stunned silence fell on the crowd of 
2,000. The reason for the pickets outside 
the Waldorf was not that Americans 
oppose peace, he assured the foreign dele- 
gates. The pickets were protesting the 
auspices under which the conference was 
being held—“a small political group,” the 
Communist Party, which “owes its pri- 
mary allegiance not to America but to an 
outside government.” Jeers, boos, and 
hisses broke out all over the ballroom. 

“I ask you to believe that this group 
is without standing and without honor in 
its own country,” Cousins declared. A 
chorus of jeers, boos, and hisses answered 
him again. 

At the speakers’ table, Shostakovich 
jabbered excitedly in Russian to his col- 
leagues. He was mystified by the booing. 
Reason: Soviet audiences don’t dare boo 
Soviet speakers; in all his life he had 
never heard it done before. 

“Americans want peace . . . but not 
peace at any price,” Cousins continued. 
In the rear of the ballroom a girl smashed 
a plate in rage. 











Must All Music Meet Stalin’s Whistle Test? 


seeks merely form and rejects content 
.. . [it] is reactionary, nihilistic; it 
excludes music from  humanity’s 
spiritual equipment .. . 

“But what is realism? It is . . . the 
beautiful . . . the lofty capability of 
observing the world in its multitudi- 
nous aspects . . . It is a question that 
music must cease being a diversion 
and a toy in the hands of the so- 
phisticated, gourmands, esthetes, and 
become once again a great social 
force serving humanity in its struggle 
for progress . .. We call upon all pro- 
gressive musicians to rally to the posi- 
tion of realism.” 

Confession: Explaining his own 
disciplining by Soviet authorities, the 
composer baldly confessed all to his 
New York audience: “I lost my contact 
with the people—and I failed. My 
works found response only among the 
narrow strata of sophisticated musi- 
cians, but they failed to meet with 
approval among the broad masses . . .” 

How would the musicians, com- 
posers,. and artists of the Western 
world react? A half hour before the 
Russian spoke, Aaron Copland had 


already reacted in a speech to the 
same panel. 

Denouncing what he called a “con- 
certed effort by the American press 
and radio” to convince Americans that 
they must choose between “black and 
white—East and West, Communism 
and the profit system,” Copland noted 
that such waves were nothing new. 
Citing the struggle between sixteenth- 
century Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, the eighteenth-century French 
libertarians and the English tradition- 
alists, the nineteenth-century Wagner- 
ites and the Brahmsians, he noted: 
“Nowadays a similar cleavage is sup- 
posed to exist between the mass-ap- 
peal music of a Shostakovich and the 
musical radicalism of a Schénberg.” 
Copland’s position: He rejects “that 
kind of schematized thinking.” 

Indeed, if the American artist 
needed further evidence that in the 
Soviet Union there are no blacks and 
whites, only whites, be the question 
Communism vs. Capitalism, Realism 
vs. Formalism, or Tea vs. Coffee, 
Dmitri Shostakovich had, in 45 min- 
utes, provided it. 
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Norman Cousins: Crusader 


After Cousins had finished, Miss Hell- 
man rose: “I would recommend, Mr. 
Cousins,” she said tartly, “that when you 
are invited out to dinner, you wait until 
you get home before you talk about 
vour hosts.” 

Throughout the banquet the ballroom 
was jammed with intelligence agents- 
from the New York City police, the FBI, 
the State Department, the Bureau of 
Immigration, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. One of the reporters observed: 
“They're as thick as the soufflé.” 

Yet none of the 2,000 guests noticed 
anything amiss when a waiter walked 
over to an elderly couple at Table 7-A 
and whispered in the man’s ear: “There’s 
a telephone call for you.” The man rose 
and walked out. A few minutes later the 
waiter returned and told the man’s wife: 
“Your husband would like to see you out- 
side.” She too arose and left. Another 
waiter whispered to a man seated on the 
dais. He excused himself. 

All three walked straight into the arms 
of waiting Immigration agents. They 
were Dr. and Mrs. Barker Fairley of 
Toronto and John Goss, a Vancouver 
theatrical producer. The next day Mrs. 
Fairley and Goss were charged with be- 
ing Communists and asked to leave the 
country. Dr. Fairley, who is a visiting 
professor of German at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was permitted to remain. 

Panel Polemies: Saturday and Sun- 
day were devoted to panel sessions at 
which writers, artists, musicians, news- 
papermen, scientists, and professors dis- 
cussed the relation of world politics to 
their work. Almost every speech was 
interlarded with attacks on American 
foreign policy. Thus, when Shostakovich 
spoke at the fine-arts panel, music was 
his major theme, but the minor one was: 

“The new aspirants to world domina- 
tion, now engaged in resurrecting the 
theory and practice of Fascism, are 
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feverishly arming themselves. With spe- 
cial ardor, they are perfecting new kinds 
of weapons for mass destruction of 
peoples and cities . . .” 

The panels were merely the warmup, 
however, for the plenary session late 
Sunday in the grand ballroom and the 
climactic mass rally that night at Madi- 
son Square Garden. There all pretense of 
concern with culture and science was 
dropped. At the plenary session, the 
speaker who drew the greatest applause 
was Fadeyeff, who denounced the At- 
lantic Pact as “an attempted attack on 
the national sovereignty of peoples.” The 
_ audience cheered wildly when, in answer 
to Prof. Frederick L. Schuman, Williams 
College political scientist, who had con- 
tended that Russia must share the blame 
with the United States for the current 
drift toward war, Fadeyeff declared: 

“Professor Schuman is mistaken. There 
are no elements in our country which de- 
sire war...” 

The mass rally filled the Garden, but 
at least some of the 18,000 people who 
pushed their way in through more than 
2,000 pickets had been drawn by spot 
radio announcements during the day that 
Shostakovich would play the piano. 

As at the plenary session, the most 
enthusiastic cheering was for a denuncia- 
tion of the United States by Fadeyeff, 
who again flailed out against the Atlantic 
Pact, saying: “I shall not lower myself 
to cursing it.” 

John Howard Lawson, Hollywood 
screen writer convicted of contempt of 
Congress for refusing to say whether he 
was a Communist, said the American 
people were dupes of a propaganda cam- 
paign designed to convince them “their 
democracy must be safeguarded by de- 
stroying democracy everywhere.” 

Domingo Villamil attacked those who 
had called the Cuban delegation Com- 
munist, but added quickly: “As if to be a 
Communist was something dishonorable. 
We are called Communists because like 
the Communists we see clearly the ob- 
jective reality of moral law in economics 
and sociology . . .” 

As the crowd poured out of the Gar- 
den, the sponsors already were making 
plans to put an abbreviated version of 
the conference on the road. First on the 
schedule: Newark, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia. But the New York run, if not 
precisely a flop, had been far less than a 
howling success. The attacks on the fel- 
low travelers had completely disrupted 
the production. The lines had fallen flat. 


CHURCHILL: 


Here’s That Cigar Again 


At 74, he was still a smiling, pink- 
cheeked cherub with a big, black cigar 
that he waved in his chubby hands like a 
magic wand or puffed into huge clouds 
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of smoke. Perhaps his shoulders were im- 
perceptibly more stooped and his graying 
hair a trifle more wispy. After all, the 
calendar showed that he was three years 
older than when he last visited the United 
States. But his manner last week was as 
jaunty as ever, and his eyes twinkled as 
merrily. 

The 83,000-ton Queen Elizabeth was 
slipping through a thick haze into New 
York Harbor Wednesday morning, March 
23, when he strode into the ship’s black 
and gold motion-picture theater where 
170 reporters, photographers, radiomen, 
and television crewmen sat waiting for 
him in the red-covered seats. As they 
burst into spontaneous applause, he 
nodded in beaming approval. Rhyth- 
mically he popped his cigar in and out of 
his mouth for short, quick puffs. He 
twitched an eyebrow puckishly at the 
conspicuous no-smoking signs. 

“Good morning, ladies and gentlemen,” 
Winston Churchill said. 

He was back for an eleven-day -visit as 
the guest of Bernard M. Baruch, with his 
wife, his daughter Mary, his son-in-law 
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Churchill: Roast beef at Blair House 


Capt. Christopher Soames, two secretar- 
ies, a valet, and a man from Scotland 
Yard. His principal purpose was to ad- 
dress a three-day convocation of world 
leaders at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on Thursday, March 31. 

A reporter recalled that on Churchill’s 
last trip he advocated a firm American 
and British stand against Soviet Russian 
aggression in a speech at Fulton, Mo., 
which presaged the United States’ pres- 
ent foreign policy and the Atlantic Pact. 

“I read the Fulton speech over again 
the other day to see what I had said,” 
Churchill replied. “I’m bound to say I 
don’t feel inclined to go back on any of it.” 





Hadn’t the world caught up with the 
ideas he advocated at Fulton? Churchill 
hesitated for only a fraction of a moment: 
“As a matter of fact, I think if I should 
deliver the Fulton speech today I would 
feel I would be behind the times.” 

Didn’t that mean he was looking for- 
ward to a Pacific Pact? “Now, now,” 
Churchill cautioned, flushing a little and 
waving his cigar in admonition. 

Misplaced Pickets: Near the pier a 
group of pickets representing the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, the Congress of American. Women, 
and the American Labor Party, all Com- 
munist fronts, greeted him with signs 
reading: “Anglo-American alliance—no; 
Soviet-American peace pact—yes,” and 
“Don’t repeat Fulton, Mr. Churchill; 
America Wants Peace.” As Churchill 
stepped into Baruch’s waiting car, the 
pickets shouted: “Go home, Mr. Church- 
ill. We don’t want another war.” The ex- 
Prime Minister peered at them benignly 
and waved an airy salute. 

On Thursday Churchill and his cigar 
went to Washington to dine at Blair 
House (the menu: clear soup, sole, roast 
beef, Yorkshire pudding, roast potatoes, 
asparagus, green salad, ice cream). Harry 
S. Truman toasted: “His Majesty the 
King.” Churchill replied: “The President 
of the United States.” 

The following morning he spent an 
hour with an old friend, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, at the British Embassy, chat- 
ting about the war and asking: “What- 
ever happened to ------------- ?” Then 
back to New York, where Henry R. Luce, 
publisher of Time, Life, and Fortune, 
threw a lavish dinner at the Ritz-Carlton 
in his honor, collecting in one room as 
guests 220 of the nation’s top-drawer 
educators, lawyers, bankers, industrialists, 
publishers, radio executives, advertising- 
agency heads, civic and religious lead- 
ers, and representatives of the armed 
forces, 

Churchill was at his best. As warm and 
as gusty a dinner companion as ever, he 
swapped stories and memories of the war 
days with those at his table. Demonstrat- 
ing a remarkable memory for names, 
faces, and events, he astounded guests 
who had met him only infrequently by 
recalling intimate little anecdotes that 
most men would have long forgotten. 

Then, with a showmanship that no 
modern statesman has matched, the 
former Prime Minister capped the eve- 
ning with a stirring half-hour off-the- 
record address which convinced his 
listeners that he was still Britain’s No. 1 
super-salesman. 

At the hotel the American Labor Party 
had again sought to greet him with 
pickets chanting: “One, two, three, four, 
we don’t want another war” and “Send 
that bundle back to Britain.” But the 
demonstrators never saw Churchill. They 
picked the wrong entrance to picket. 
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CONGRESS: 


Winning a Sham Battle 


From start to finish the pension bill was 
john E. Rankin’s baby. As chairman of 
the House Veterans Affairs Committee, 
he had jammed it through on Feb. 15 
after several stormy minutes of “consid, 
eration,” but it found few friends. The 
reason: by proposing a $90-a-month pen- 
sion, regardless of need or disability, for 
veterans of both world wars when they 
reached the age of 65, it would drain an 
estimated $200,000,000,000 from the 
United States Treasury in 70 years and 
probably wreck the nation’s economy. 

But between private distaste and open 
opposition was a wide gap which few 
congressmen last week had the courage 
to close. With the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and most 
other veteran groups clamoring for some 
sort of pension, few congressmen seemed 
ready to court political suicide by fight- 
ing the Rankin bill. “It’s really a Congres- 
sional Retirement Act,” was the consen- 
sus. “One vote against it and you begin 
drawing your congressional pension.” 
With most of the House trembling over 
tenure, the only vocal opposition came 
from a group of courageous war veterans 
led by 48-year-old Rep. John A. Carroll 
of Colorado, who served in both wars. 
Veteran after veteran hammered away. 

“This bill will pay $120 a month to a 
man with a bad-conduct discharge,” said 
39-year-old Rep. Olin E. Teague of Texas 
(eleven times decorated, thrice wounded 
in the second world war, one foot lost in 
action). “It will pay $15 more to a vet- 
eran who shows no need and who was in 
no danger than it does to the widow of a 
man killed in the fighting.” 

“The problem of veterans’ pensions 
cannot be solved by floods of emotional- 
ism,” asserted Rep. Glenn R. Davis of 
Wisconsin (34 years old, nine battle 
stars, and Presidential citation) . 

Taking his future in his hands, Rep. 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts (31 years 
old, wounded, twice decorated in the 
second world war) said: “The leadership 
of the American Legion has not had a 
constructive thought for the benefit of 
this country since 1918.”* 

Flank Attack: As proponents of the 
pension bill lost ground in the debate, 
Carroll moved that the enacting clause be 
killed—a_ parliamentary device which 
would effectively nullify its provisions. 
On a standing vote, Carroll’s motion was 
carried by 154 to 139. When Rankin de- 
manded a teller vote, the motion again 
carried by 163 to 154. But when Rankin 
called for a roll-call+ vote, the House’s 
anonymous courage melted away and 








The American Legion was founded in 1919. 

tStanding vote: chair counts members standing. 
eller vote: members march past tellers who count 
them. Roll-call vote: members answer by name and 
their votes are recorded. 
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Carroll was defeated 187 to 223. “We 
have just seen the mysterious ways in 
which the House of Representatives 
moves its wonders to perform,” Rep. 
Errett P. Scrivner commented wryly. “A 
revival of righteousness,” Rankin gloated. 

On Wednesday the anti-Rankin forces 
felt they had one more chance to kill the 
pension grab—by loading it down with so 
many amendments that no one could pos- 
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Potter: Vets sank Rankin 


sibly vote for it. By Wednesday evening 
the bill had been so riddled by contra- 
dictory amendments that it made no 
sense to anyone. 

Meanwhile, the young war vets con- 
tinued to bombard the bill. Hobbling to 
the well of the House on two Lucite 
canes, Rep. Charles E. Potter of Michi- 
gan (33 years old, thrice wounded, who 
lost both legs in the last war) said: “You 
are trying to make mercenaries out of the 
veterans of this country 1 am just 
wondering whether it might not be wise 
to provide pensions for our policymakers, 
our peacemakers, as an incentive 
The soldiers always do their job; our 
peacemakers do not.” 

Direct Assault: By Thursday after- 
noon the anti-Rankin forces felt that they 
had pumped sufficient courage into Con- 
gress. Teague moved to recommit the bill 
to committee. For 40 minutes a hushed 
House went through the tedious business 
of a roll call, At the last moment two 
Pennsylvania Democrats went forward to 
the tally clerk to change their votes from 
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opposition to support of Teague’s mo- 
tion. The switch confused the clerk, who 
announced that the motion had been de- 
feated, 208 to 209. A second roll call, 
ordered by Acting Speaker John Mc- 
Cormack, gave the corrected tally: 208 
(151 Democrats and 57 Republicans) to 
send the bill back to committee; 207 (100 
Democrats, 106 Republicans, and | Amer- 
ican Laborite) for saving the pension bill. 
The House cheered. 

“This legislation is killed for this ses- 
sion of Congress,” Rankin shouted. Then, 
seized with a sudden calm, he folded his 
papers and walked out of the chamber. 
“This is the damnedest rape of the rules 
of the House since I've been here,” he 
added later. 

But the following day, Friday, March 
25, Rankin was back with another pen- 
sion bill—this one confined to veterans of 
the first world war, carrying payments of 
$72 a month and including a test of need. 
Pressure “from one of the great veterans’ 
organizations” changed his mind, he said. 


Johnson Confirmed 


Also in Congress last week: 
> The Senate joined the House in voting, 
68 to 10, to extend watered-down rent 
controls until June 30, 1950, subject to 
local option by a state or municipal legis- 
lature with the approval of the state 
governor. 
> The Senate unanimously confirmed 
Louis A. Johnson to be Secretary of De- 
fense, after the nominee stated in writing 
that he had disposed of his former hold- 
ings in corporations doing business with 
the government. 
> The House by 395-3 passed Carl Vin- 
son’s bill to authorize a 70-group Air 
Force (Newsweek, March 28), despite 
President Truman’s insistence that 48 
were enough. 


THE PRESIDENT: 
To Save the Pieces 


All the thirteen days that President 
Truman was vacationing in Key West, 
his political lieutenants in Washington 
kept burning up the wires. Vice Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, Democratic National Chairman 
J. Howard McGrath, and Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Director William M. Boyle Jr. 
gave him their confidential advice on his 
Fair Deal’s chances in Congress. The gist: 
> Although the entire Truman program 
was not necessarily doomed by the weak- 
ening of rent control, the rejection of 
Mon C. Wallgren, and the success of the 
Senate filibusters, major parts might be 
endangered if matters were allowed to 
drift. 

P On the hopeful side, the civil-rights 
program (except fair-employment prac- 
tices) might still be salvaged, and the 
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power and reclamation program, which 
was as popular in the South as in the 
West, would split the Republican-South- 
ern coalition. 

P On the risky side (1) Taft-Hartley re- 
peal was jeopardized by the presence 
still in both House and Senate of ma- 
jorities which had voted for the original 
act and (2) the armament cost of the 
Atlantic Pact might tatter the alliance it- 
self and trip-up the European Recovery 
Program and reciprocal trade. 

> If the President carried out his threat to 
carry his fight to the people by a tour of 
the nation, he would not really help the 
Congressional complications. Rather, he 
would only heighten the feeling, especial- 
ly among Southern Democrats, that the 
President was attempting to dictate. 

When Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson, old-time Presidential con- 
fidant who was a guest at Key 
West, added his voice to the others, 
Mr. Truman took the advice. His 
new theme song for his relations 
with Congress: “Conciliation.” 

Cultivating Congress: Back 
in Washington last week, Mr. Tru- 
man dramatized his new cordiality 
toward Congress by canceling all 
out-of-town speaking engagements 
for April. Out of the window went 
the Mid-Century Convocation at 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (April 1) where he 
would have shared the spotlight 
with Winston Churchill, an honor- 
ary degree at Boston College, 
(April 26), the cornerstone laying 
for the United Nations headquar- 
ters (April 10), and the New York 
dinner for President Chaim Weiz- 
mann of Israel (April 23). 

Last Monday, March 21, before 
the United States Conference of 
Mayors, the President offered a 
velvet voice to his Congressional foes, 
saying: “Basically the Congress and the 
President are working together and will 
continue to work together for the good of 
the country. We are going to agree on a 
lot more things than we disagree on.” 

To his press conference on Thursday, 
Mr. Truman affably outlined his new 
tactics: Since returning from Florida, he 
said, he was working from dawn to dark 
to clean up his desk and to see as many 
congressmen as possible. 

He always saw congressmen, he con- 
tinued, and there had been so many re- 
quests that he had to stay here to see 
them—Southerners and Republicans in- 
cluded. That had always been his policy. 
While he insisted that he always had 
maintained close relations with Congress, 
he was now seeking even closer relations. 

Whether the President would go so far 
as to open Blair House and the yacht 
Williamsburg for Congressional enter- 
tainment, as some advisers urged, or just 
talk about campaign pledges and patron- 
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age to them in his White House office, 
was still undecided. He still felt he 
shouldn't be too ostentatious in culti- 
vating the legislators, but to keynote his 
new approach he scheduled a long, 
friendly, off-the-record talk for 100 House 
freshmen Democrats at the Congressional 
Hotel next Monday, April 4. 


Farewell to Moscow 


For three months, Harry S. Truman 
had balked at accepting Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith's resignation as United 
States ambassador to Soviet Russia, but 
“Beetle” Smith was insistent. After three 
frustrating years in the yellow-plaster 
United States Embassy on Mokhovoya 
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Square in Moscow, his ulcers were acting 
up. He was convinced that his job of 
seeking a working basis with the Rus- 
sians was an impossible one. 

Last week Mr. Truman finally gave in. 
On Friday, March 25, he accepted the 
resignation, .adding: “You have risen to 
every crisis with rare tact, skill, and dis- 
cretion . . .” Monday Smith was named 
commander of the First Army, with head- 
quarters at Governors Island, N. Y. 


COAL: 


Strike Warmup 


John L. Lewis, warning his United 
Mine Workers to “be prepared” for a 
strike this summer, ended the two-week 
“holiday” in Eastern mines this week at 
a cost of (1) Senate confirmation of his 
foe, Dr. James Boyd, as Bureau of Mines 
director, (2) $60,000,000 in lost wages, 
and (3) a reduction in the nation’s coal 
stockpile from 70,000,000 to 50,000,000. 
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Three’s a crowd: Rogers and the Latta-Lawrences 









WASHINGTON: 


New Note in Seandals 


Washington has no scruples about 
picking the bones of scandal clean. In 
the ’20s it gorged on the story of Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding’s supposed 
illegitimate daughter. In the ’30s the 
antics of the late Rep. Marion Zioncheck 
and his wife had Washington gasping. 
Last week Washington’s scandalmongers 
were working over a new morsel. The 
principals: Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers 
of Massachusetts, Navy Capt. Harold A. 
Latta-Lawrence, and his wife Eilene 
Diana Latta-Lawrence. 

Mrs. Latta-Lawrence, who coyly gave 
her age as “in the 30s,” filed a 
separate-maintenance suit in a Dis- 
trict of Columbia court. The straw- 
berry-blond ex-model charged that 
her husband had been on “close 
and intimate terms for twenty 
years’ with Mrs. Rogers, a child- 
less widow of 68. She claimed that 
her wedding with the tall, dark 
officer had been twice postponed in 
order that the congresswoman’s 
consent might be obtained. Two 
days after the marriage ceremony 
in April 1948, Latta-Lawrence had 
told her that they must not live 
together as husband and wife in or 
about Washington because it would 
“ruin his prospects for advancement 
in the Navy.” 

But this lack of husbandly affec- 
tion ceased abruptly when Mrs. 
Rogers was absent from Washing- 
ton, Eilene Latta-Lawrence said in 
her suit. This, the injured wife told 
photographers who crowded into 
her Hotel Roosevelt suite to take 
“cheesecake” shots of her, was no 
end discouraging. Holding a large 
picture of the captain in her hand, she 
claimed she still loved him, wanted chil- 
dren, and was just a “farmerette” at heart. 

Denials: En route to Washington 
from a tour of sea duty, Captain Latta- 
Lawrence, 48-year-old aide to Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld, chief of naval oper- 
ations, phoned his yeoman secretary to 
“deny categorically” and “without reser- 
vation” the “fantastic” charges. On her 
own, Mrs. Rogers, the dean of Republican 
congresswomen, branded the accusations 
“absurd” and “ridiculous.” Latta-Law- 
rence had been her “very able” secretary 
before the war, she said. 

Then, apparently untroubled, Mrs. 
Rogers appeared on the House floor to 
join in the fight for the Rankin pension 
bill. Sitting at the minority table, a fresh 
flower pinned to her shoulder, she was 
cheerful and jaunty. Both Republican 
and Democratic members made it a 
point to greet her, and Rep. Joe Martin 
was particularly attentive. There was 
only one somber note: Mrs. Rogers re- 
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vealed that for some time she had been 
getting police protection because of a 
series. of death threats. However, they 
had no connection with the Lawrence 
affair, she said. But for Washington gos- 
sips, this was less titillutuig than a story, 
dug up from the files, that in 1945 the 
white-haired, rosy-cheeked Mrs. Rogers 
had been chosen a “pin-up girl” by 
twelve lonely GI's in the South Pacific. 


INDIANA: 


Two Per Cent Again 


Henry F. Schricker might look like a 
small-town Caspar Milquetoast, but he 
had never been a man to let the Demo- 
cratic machine in Indiana steam-roller 
him into a pancake, As Democratic lieu- 
tenant governor in the late "30s, he led a 
rank-and-file uprising against Paul V. 
McNutt’s machine. He couldn’t stomach 
its unsavory Two Per Cent Club, which 
put the lug on state employes, liquor 
barons, and contractors, reaped $200,000 
a year, and bankrolled McNutt’s Presi- 
dential ambitions in 1940. What riled 
Schricker especially was that the whole 
operation was uninhibited by Indiana’s 
corrupt-practices law and uncontrolled 
even by the Indiana Democratic Com- 
mittee. 

His revolt made Schricker governor. 
On taking office in 1941, he had the Two 
Per Cent Club abolished. He went on to 
make a refreshingly clean record that 


‘was symbolized by his political trade- 


mark, a white hat. Many, including not 
a few Republicans, thought he was the 
best governor Indiana ever had. In nos- 
talgic memory, the state last fall made 
him the first governor ever elected to 
a second four-year term,* though most 
of the usual Democratic contributors 
had so little hope of victory that a few 
wealthy ones had to sign notes to raise 
campaign funds. 

Kick In or .. ~ Last week, to the 
amazement of Schricker followers, he re- 
vived the Two Per Cent Club. Reason: 
to pay off those faithful souls who under- 
wrote the Schricker campaign. 

Technically, the revival was ordered 
by State Democratic Chairman Ira Hay- 
maker, the snappy young lawyer who 
maneuvered the governors reelection. 
But he acted with Schricker’s full ap- 
proval, To be sure, Haymaker’s fund- 
raising machinery was perfumed; its 
finances were to be audited, fully re- 
ported, and controlled directly by the 
State Democratic Committee. 

But the fund-raising device, a quaint 
Indiana custom, was all too familiar. 
Haymaker’s committee circulated printed 
cards among stetehouse employes: “I 
pledge my support to the Indiana Demo- 








“Since 1851, under the Hoosier constitution, ¢ 
Overnor cannot succeed himself and thus must wait 
our years before running again. 
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cratic State Central Committee and as 
evidence I subscribe the sum of.............. ‘" 
For convenience, a suggested sum 
amounting to about 2 per cent of each 
employe’s salary was penciled in. Seven 
Republicans in the state auditor's office, 
who refused to sign the cards, were sum- 
marily fired. 

“Naturally,” the chubby, bespectacled 
Haymaker declared, “we don’t expect Re- 
publicans will contribute to our cam- 
paign fund. And naturally we are going 
to fire Republicans. That’s our business.” 

Asked whether Democrats who failed 
to contribute would be fired, Haymaker 
said ominously: “I don’t know. But I 
expect they will. Anyway, we don't an- 
ticipate any trouble along that line.” 

Governor Schricker himself saw noth- 
ing wrong with Haymaker’s political hay- 
making. “As far as I know,” he parried, 
“there is no pressure being exerted. And 
when the Republicans were in they col- 
lected more than:2 per cent.” 
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Sen. Graham: He learned the hard way 


SENATE: 
The Graham Appointment 


Just about everybody who was any- 
body in North Carolina had been pro- 
posed to fill the late J. Melville Brough- 
ton’s Senate seat. But Gov. Kerr Scott, a 
plain-spoken farmer, wanted none of the 
50-odd hopefuls. After consulting Demo- 
cratic National Chairman J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, he offered the job privately to a 
political tyro who was as controversial a 
character as ever grew up in the South— 
Frank P. Graham, the drawling, unas- 
suming president of the University of 
North Carolina and of the Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies. 

At first Graham declined. Scott offered 
the job again. The 62-year-old educator 
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said he would accept if he passed a physi- 
cal exam. But after passing he declined 
again, on the ground that he couldn’t de- 
sert North Carolina’s college chancellors. 
After the chancellors agreed he should 
accept, he tentatively said yes. But he 
still backed and filled. All told, it took 
Governor Scott eleven days to get Gra- 
ham’s OK. 

Last week Scott, concluding a routine 
after-dinner speech at the University, 
interpolated some surprise words: “While 
I'm on my feet, I'd like to make a few 
more remarks . . . | want to make the an- 
nouncement here tonight that your next 
senator . . . is Dr. Frank Graham.” For 
a moment the flabbergasted audience was 
mute. Then it broke into wild applause. 

On the Reeord: Why had Governor 
Scott chosen Graham? Scott’s reply: “I 
think the newspapers have pointed out 
his record pretty well.” In that record 
two pages were dog-eared: 

P As a member of President Truman's 
Civil Rights Committee, Graham a year 
ago angered many fellow Southerners by 
plumping for anti-poll-tax and anti-lynch- 
ing laws, opposing job discrimination, 
and favoring the ultimate elimination of 
segregation. 

> Since Graham was the original chair- 
man and still is honorary chairman of the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, which was called a “Communist 
front” by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee in 1944, and had let his 
name be associated with an additional 
score of such “Communist fronts,” his 
clearance for atomic secrets was denied 
last year by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s security advisory board. The AEC, 
however, overrode the board and cleared 
Graham, saying: “Such associations have 
neither impaired his integrity and inde- 
pendence, nor aroused in him the slight- 
est sympathy for Communism or other 
anti-democratic or subversive doctrines.” 

For himself, Graham last January as- 
serted: “I have always been opposed to 
Communism and all totalitarian dictator- 
ships.” His evidence: He castigated 
Communist aggression against Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other nations; vice- 
chairmanned the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies during the 
Hitler-Stalin pact; condemned Russia’s 
refusal to accept the Baruch plan for 
atomic control as a “major setback”; 
cheered for the Marshall plan; and was 
a board member of the anti-Communist 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

A little ruefully, Graham last week 
mused upon his old time associations: “I 
was not asking any questions about other 
persons’ economic and political views, 
I guess. When their line coincided with 
what I regarded as the American line, I 
worked with them. When their line was 
against the American line, I opposed 
their line.” 

Did he still have that approach in pro- 
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HE principal attack on the North 

Atlantic Alliance in the Senate, as 
this column pointed out a week ago, 
will be indirect. It will not be against 
the treaty itself, which seems assured 
of overwhelming ratification. It will be 
centered, instead, on the military as- 
sistance or “Lend-Lease” bill which is 
intended to bolster the pact. 

This indirect attack will 
be led by senators who op- 
posed the Marshall plan a 
year ago, either openly or 
by voting arbitrarily to cut 
the initial authorization be- 
low conservative estimates 
of a prudent minimum. It 
will have a certain appeal, 
however, to various citizens 
who found a difference be- 
tween the “Truman Doctrine” and the 
Marshall plan—who opposed the first 
but supported the second. And it will 
attract some support also with the 
argument that we can’t afford the ad- 
ditional strains on the Federal budget. 

The Administration has decided to 
meet this indirect attack by publishing 
its proposed military assistance bill 
before the Senate acts on the North 
Atlantic treaty. This tactic has the 
hearty approval of Senators Connally 
and Vandenberg. 

* 

ONTRARY to some reports, this bill 
C will not contain a huge authoriza- 
tion or a commitment to help raise the 
armaments of Western Europe to any 
particular level. It will seek a one-year 
authorization of modest total. It would 
not increase the size of the military 
establishments of Western Europe be- 
yond the numbers already budgeted or 
planned by the individual nations for 
1950. It would give some of these 
existing military formations weapons 
which they now lack, or better weap- 
ons than they now have. In addition 
to military equipment it would make 
available some materials, chiefly steel, 
to be processed into weapons in Eu- 
rope. It would be stipulated, however, 
that only European surplus capacity 
could be used for this. All these pro- 
visions are intended to safeguard the 
European Recovery Program. 

At the same time, the European 
partners would not as a rule be per- 
mitted to reduce their military expend- 
itures below the levels they already 
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The New ‘Lend-Lease’ Plan 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


have budgeted or planned for 1950. 
That is, they would not be permitted 
to shift to us that part of the burden 
which they already have assumed. 

A substantial part of the military 
equipment sent abroad under this au- 
thorization would come out of existing 
stocks of our own armed forces. These 
reserve supplies, left from 
the war, are not balanced. 
Moreover, they are subject 
to differing rates of obsoles- 
cence. Their transfer from 
storage in this country into 
the hands of men already in 
military formations in Eu- 
rope would cost nothing now 
except shipping charges. 
Their replacement in our 
own reserves would add to 
our own future military budgets. But 
in part this would be unnecessary and 
in part it could be postponed. 

Even for bookkeeping purposes the 
dollar figure given in the military 
aid bill will have little meaning until 
a formula is fixed for computing the 
value of equipment transferred from 
our existing reserves. At one extreme, 
this value might be the cost of replace- 
ment with a better weapon. At the 
other, it might be the 10 cents on the 
dollar of original cost at which so much 
of our war “surplus” overseas was sold. 

The Administration would prefer a 
“single-package” authorization, em- 
bracing Greece, Turkey, Korea, and 
other countries in addition to the 
members of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance. It wants latitude. And the State 
Department will insist on a dominant 
voice in these decisions, since diplo- 
matic and psychological factors are of 
great importance. 


OINT staff studies made under the 
J treaty shoukd provide the basis for 
a longer-range defense program. The 
future rate and level of North Atlantic 
rearmament, and so of “Lend-Lease,” 
undoubtedly will depend largely on 
the behavior of Russia. The modest 
military aid program now proposed 
presumes that a major war is not im- 
minent. It is of value chiefly as an 
earnest—to increase the feeling of se- 
curity in Western Europe and to pro- 
mote the coordination of plans and 
military forces for the security of. the 
North Atlantic area. 











moting liberal causes? The answer was 
an emphatic “No.” Said Dr. Graham: “I 
learned that you can’t work with Com- 
munists.” 


Son for Father? 


Robert F. Wagner walked out of the 
Senate Office Building, room 226, climbed 
into his car, and drove to New York City 
for Memorial Day week end in May 1947. 
He has never been back, Over the week 
end a heart attack laid him low; his doc- 
tors warned him that a return to active 
life would kill him. 

Today at 71, the No. 1 Senatorial ’spon- 
sor of the New Deal under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, most notably of the National 
Labor Relations Act, is not bedridden. He 
takes walks around the garden of his 
Islip home and spends week ends at his 
Yorkville apartment in Manhattan with 
his only child, Robert Jr., 38-year-old 
chairman of the City Planning Commis- 
sion. By telephone, Senator Wagner ar- 
ranges to be listed as sponsor of Fair Deal 
legislation like public housing, health in- 
surance, and the Taft-Hartley repealer, 
and to be paired off in voting against Re- 
publican senators, 

But Wagner can no more carry his 
weight in the Senate than could Carter 
Glass of Virginia, who retained his seat 
for 47 months before his death in 1946 
without ever attending a Senate session. 
In Wagner’s absence, his administrative 
assistant, Miss Minna L.. Ruppert, tall, 
handsome, and prematurely gray, acts as 
his alter ego. She reads hearings of tran- 
scripts, listens to debate, directs seven 
office workers, answers 100 to 500 com- 
munications daily, and sees visiting dele- 
gations. 

For nearly two years, however, there 
has been mounting criticism of Wagner’s 
absence. New York Republicans and 
many newspapers have repeatedly ex- 
pressed the view that he should resign. 

Last week came the first evidence that 
Wagner had at last decided to retire: His 
son, Robert Jr., after consulting with Sen- 
ate Democratic Leader Scott W. Lucas, 
tossed his hat into the ring fon his father’s 

job. “It’s too early now to say whether 
there will be a vacancy,” the hefty lawyer 
and wartime lieutenant colonel in the 
Air Force said revealingly, “but I am al- 
ways in the running.” The Democratic 
strategy: to have the elder Wagner resign 
in time for a special election to be held 
this November. The Democratichope: that 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s prestige would 
continue to decline and that his GOP 
machine would remain faction-ridden. 

But whether the senatorship would be 
handed down from father to son remained 
to be seen. For some tcp-level Democrats, 
having no votes to spare in the Senate, 
felt that not the younger Wagner but 
Mayor William O’Dwyer of New York 
City would be the best bet for election. 


Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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Refreshment...real refreshment 


Ice-cold Coca-Cola—the real thing—never leaves you in any doubt... 
or unrefreshed. It tingles with a delicious taste all its own and smacks 
of continuous quality in every drop. 
Ice-cold Coca-Cola gives you 


the pause that refreshes. 


Ask for it either way... both trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Time Off From Cold War and Gloom 


“The cold war has given Stalin cold 
feet,” happily remarked an official in 
Washington last week. “A few months 
ago about half the diplomats from the 
nine countries who are coming here to 
sign the Atlantic Pact on April 4 would 
have acted as if Stalin were breathing 
down their necks. Now they are deeply 
interested in Russia’s reaction to the 
pact, but they are no longer afraid. They 
feel the Kremlin has suffered a great 
diplomatic defeat and is absorbed in a 
profound internal readjustment. Even 
Soviet propaganda seems to produce little 
except backfiring farces, like the so-called 
intellectual’s congress at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York” (see page 19). 

As the representatives of the Atlantic 
Pact signatories gathered in Washington, 
the salient political fact did, indeed, seem 
to be that this year Europe had rid itself 
of the fear that usually blooms in the 
spring with the approach of the military 
campaign season. Even Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, who generally looks har- 
assed, seemed carefree as he boarded the 
Queen Elizabeth and cried: “No papers, 
no boxes, no dispatches!” 

In fact, the weightiest concern of the 
pact signers in Washington was not the 
threat of Russian action but the threat 
of their own inaction—in Germany, key 
to the defense of Western Europe and 
hence key to the Atlantic Pact. If the 
top-level officials meeting in Washington 
failed to solve the stalemate on German 
economic and political problems that had 
baffled their subordinates in Europe, the 
Soviets might yet be able to stage a 





diplomatic and propaganda comeback 
at the expense of the halting Allied proj- 
ect for a Western German state (see 
page 34). 


FINLAND: ' 


Big Bad Wolves 


For several weeks Soviet newspapers 
have denounced the Finnish Government 
for one reason or another. Last week they 
cried “wolf hunt.” They charged that a 
stunt in which Finnish Army officers used 
planes to hunt wolves in Lapland was 
really a trick to enable American spies to 
photograph the Finnish-Russian border. 
But the Finns have refused to become 
alarmed, A diplomatic report from Hel- 
sinki pointed out: “The Finns remain re- 
markably calm, almost contemptuous of 
Russian threats. They do not believe the 
Russians are prepared for overt acts and 
feel confident that, with economic condi- 
tions constantly improving, they can with- 
stand any Communist threat from within.” 


RUSSIA: 
Changes, Plus 


The shift of about a score of minjsters 
during the past year has taught Soviet 
readers to scan the back pages of their 
newspapers for the little notices that re- 
veal still further changes. Last week an- 
other of the usual sparse announcements 
appeared: Marshal Alexander M. Vasil- 
evsky replaced Marshal Nikolai A. Bul- 


ganin as Armed Forces Minister. Bul- 


ganin remained a member of the 
Politburo and the Defense Council. He 
had been the only member of the eight- 
man Defense Council to retain depart- 
mental responsibilities. Now, like Molo- 
toff, he could presumably devote his time 
to overall planning. 

However, the clearest meaning of the 
new change was that, as in 1940 before 
the German invasion, the army had been 
put under the control of a professional 
soldier. Next to Marshal Georgi Zhukoff, 
Vasilevsky is considered the Soviet 
Union’s most gifted strategist. 

The Army shift was part of the gen- 
eral reshuffling and tightening process 
by which the Soviet has seemed to recog- 
nize the failure of its postwar policies. 
One interesting substantiation of this 
interpretation was reported to the Swed- 
ish Foreign Office by its Moscow ambas- 
sador. He had talked to Mme. Alexandra 
Kollontai, former envoy to Stockholm and 
an old Old Bolshevik. She is now in 
complete retirement, but her thinking 
probably reflects some Kremlin opinions. 
She said that Stalin had been dissatisfied 
with the results of his anti-Western policy 
and that the replacement of Molotoff in 
particular meant there would be a grad- 
ual change for “the better.” 

Morese Stalin: The British received 
an analysis of the situation inside Russia 
which stressed the Soviets’ internal as 
well as external problems. The paper, 
from a “well-qualified source,” made 
every effort to avoid wishful thinking but 
concluded there now were unmistakable 
elements in Soviet life which represented 
the seeds of internal upheaval. Intellec- 
tuals have become increasingly restive 
over the denunciations and purges, and 
nationalistic peoples, notably the Ukrain- 


This picture, part of a photograph which filled half a page in Pravda at the opening of the meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet on March 10, is the first one showing Stalin and members of the Politburo since the recent 
removal of Molotoff as foreign minister and other Cabinet shake-ups. Molotoff is the first man on the left 
with a mustache. Beria, chief of secret police, is on his left. Next is Malenkoff, in a gray suit, and at the end 
of the row is Mikoyan. Behind Malenkoff is Kaganovich, next to him Kosygin, and then (in army uniform ) 
Bulganin, who was removed as Minister of Armed Forces after this picture was taken. Across the aisle 
Stalin sits alone. Below him are seated old Marshal Voroshiloff and Shvernik, President of the U.S.S.R. 
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fans, are held in check only by force. 
Added to these factors is the continued 
evidence of discontent by Red Army men 
returning from service abroad. 

The personnel changes in the Krem- 
lin were also explained by the simple fact 
that Stalin was growing old and the lines 
were bound to take shape in anticipation 
of the day he retired or died. 

Reports on the Generalissimo’s health 
are perhaps less checkable than any 
other information about Russia. Nonethe- 
less, the British put some credence in 
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this account: “Doctors attending Stalin 
are reported to have decided he has re- 
covered from his wartime heart strain, 
but he still suffers from angina, which 
makes it dangerous to expose him to 
sudden changes of climate or atmos- 
phere. 

He is also said to have become less 
accessible of late even to intimates and 
to incline to morose moods, But he ex- 
pects to live to a ripe old age and intends 
to publish a political testament on his 
70th birthday next Dec, 21.” 
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Anti-Semitism Is Shown in the Soviet 


A widespread official anti-Semitic 
campaign clearly emerged for the first 
time last week as one of the chief 
reasons for the current Soviet “cultural” 
offensive against Western “decadence” 
and “cosmopolitanism.” The Moscow 
censorship has hitherto kept news of 
this development from reaching the 
outside world. Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, has 
obtained the following documented re- 
port on this new discrimination against 
Jewish writers and publications. 


A campaign to eliminate Jewish in- 
tellectuals from cultural life is now un- 
der way in the Soviet Union. Officially 
the campaign is directed against “home- 
less cosmopolitans.” But of the 50 in- 
tellectuals publicly attacked during the 
last two months 49 are Jewish. Where 
the Jewish origin of the accused is ob- 
scured by an adopted Russian name, the 
original Jewish name is quoted by the 
Soviet press in parentheses. This is un- 
precedented in a country where anti- 
Semitism is a criminal offense. 

Thus an article in the Feb. 12 Liter- 
ary Gazette refers to a “malignant putrid 
story written by homeless cosmopolitan 
Melnikoff (Mehlman).” Another article 
in the same issue twice mentions the 
“cynical impudent activities of B. Ya- 
kovleff (Holtzman).” In a subsequent 
issue a literary critic with the good Rus- 
sian name of Kholodoff is revealed as 
“homeless cosmopolitan” Meyrovitch. 
In the Feb. 19 Pravda Ukrainy three 
noted literary critics, I. Stebun, Ya Bur- 
lachenko, and L. Sanoff, are identified 
as “homeless cosmopolitans” Katzenel- 
enbogen, Berdichevsky, and Schmulson 
respectively. 

For reasons known only to the Soviet 
propaganda masterminds, Jewish sports 
writers are not homeless cosmopolitans 
“but passportless wanderers.” Komso- 
molskaya Pravda (March 6) thunders 
against four of the wanderers—G. Yasny 
(Finkelstein), V. Victoroft (Zlochevsky), 
A. Svetoff (Sheidlin), and G. Gurevitch. 
Their collective sins are catalogued as: 
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(1) claiming that a Soviet wrestler be- 
fore an international match drew inspi- 
ration from a Jack London book rather 
than from his love for the Soviet mother- 
land, (2) asserting that employes of the 
Indo-European Cable Co. in Odessa in- 
troduced football into Russia, and (3) 
depicting Soviet sportsmen as petty 
seekers of glory. 

The Jewish publishing house Emes 
has been closed and the only Yiddish- 
language daily, Einigkeit, suspended. A 
number of Jewish intellectuals have 
been arrested. Among them is believed 
to be Johann Altman, a literary critic, 
described in a recent issue of Soviet Art 
as a “double dealer, a man with the dark 
soul of a traitor, a servant of the im- 
perialist West, a diversionist in art.” 
Another victim of the purge is M. M. 
Borodin (Gruzenberg), Anna Louise 
Strong’s successor as editor of The Mos- 
cow News, who disappeared after the 
paper itself ceased publication. 

The homeless cosmopolitans are ac- 
cused of the usual offenses: decadence, 
bourgeois materialism, and admiration 
for things foreign. But the bitterness, 
viciousness, and spite of the onslaught 
are unparalleled. According to play- 
wright Safronoff, the homeless cosmo- 
politans have even “utilized the experi- 
ence of the anti-Soviet underground.” 
Even Dmitri Shostakovich, the Soviet 
composer, larded a speech he made in 
New York last week with attacks on 
cosmopolitanism (see page 20). 

Other examples: 
> The plenum of the Ukrainian Writers 
Union on Feb. 28 condemned the “seri- 
ous manifestations of Jewish bourgeois 
nationalism especially evidenced in the 
periodical Der Stern, which we sus- 
pended.” 

» Vechernaya Moskva of March 14 dis- 
cusses the autobiography of Alexander 
Isbakh (Izak Bachrach), in which the 
author is accused of exalting Hebrew 
religion and propagating Zionism. 

PN. I. Gussaroff, secretary of the Bye- 
lorussian Communist Party, in a speech 
Feb. 17 declared: “Only one theater in 


FRANCE: 

Springtime Is Good Again 
Here is how the French scene, French 

politics, and French hopes looked last 

week to Loren Carroll, chief of News- 

wEEk’s Paris bureau, when he returned 


after a four-month vacation in the United 
States. 


After New York’s high blue winter sky, 
after the classic light that sharpens the 


‘Cultural Purge’ 


the Byelorussian Republic—a Jewish one 
—puts on unpatriotic plays in which 
life in America is praised.” 

The campaign has its lighter mo- 
ments. On Feb. 16 the Literary Gazette 
castigated one I. Weisfeld for “mon- 
strously distorting Lenin’s idea of the 
nature of reality.” It so happened that 
Weisfeld quoted Lenin correctly. In a 
subsequent issue the Gazette sulkily ad- 
mitted its error but failed to withdraw 
its attack on Weisfeld. 


Significance-- 


Russia was notorious throughout the 
nineteenth century for the ferocity of its 
pogroms. The Czarist governments also 
enforced many anti-Jewish measures, 
while writers even then referred to the 
Jews as “cosmopolitans.” The Bolshe- 
viks made anti-Semitism a crime, but 
carefully—and on the whole successfully 
—stamped out Zionism among the 3,- 
000,000 Soviet Jews. Dislike of the 
Jews nonetheless remained ingrained in 
the Russian character. Stalin himself 
appears to be sporadically anti-Semitic, 
while many of the Communist leaders 
who opposed the Generalissimo’s rise 
to power were Jews. 

Western observers in Moscow hesitate 
to assume that the present campaign is 
deliberately designed to arouse this 
latent anti-Semitism. But they feel it 
may be intended as a stern warning 
that only by strict adherence to the 
precepts of the Soviet state can the 
Jews hope to survive. A number of de- 
velopments may have made the Kremlin 
decide on such a warning: (1) The 
Soviet Union acquired in the territories 
annexed during the war some 2,000,000 
strongly pro-Zionist Polish and Ruma- 
nian Jews, (2) establishment of the 
state of Israel revived the attractiveness 
of Zionism among Soviet Jews, and (3) 
Jewish intellectuals, originally attracted 
to Communism because of its univer- 
sality, now find it difficult to embrace 
the peculiar combination of Russian 
nationalism and Communist interna- 
tionalism known as “Soviet patriotism.” 
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Manhattan contours, Cherbourg present- 
ed a chilling aspect at 6 in the morning 
as passengers streamed down the gang- 
plank from the Queen Elizabeth, Typical 
of Northern Europe, a gray sky hung Jow 
and a gothic light turned everything to a 
gray blur. 

Something New: Nevertheless, some- 
thing new stirred in the air of France— 
something to be grasped from the wisps 
of conversation in streets and cafés, Faces 
wore a brighter look and footsteps were 
brisker, There were a buoyancy and a 
vigor that had not been felt since before 
the war, Even the ratcatchers, acting un- 
der a new campaign indicated by wall 
posters reading “Guerre aux Rats,” car- 
ried out their professional activities with 
enthusiasm. 

NEwsweEEk’s gray Citroén mounted the 
steep wooded slopes lying back from the 
sea and headed for Coutances, Spring 
sunshine fell on herds of fat cows, Peasant 
hands lashed back and forth and grain fell 
into the rich, brown earth. In other years 
these signs of springtime would have been 
only signs of hope. But this year optimism 
had already succeeded postliberation de- 
spair, In all the towns chisels clinked 
stones. Building and repairs, neglected 
for so long for lack of materials, were go- 
ing on apace, Shops bulged with oranges, 
tomatoes, meht, leeks, onions, and lettuce. 
In my cautious, postliberation tone, I 
asked a café waiter: “What is there to 
drink?” He replied in a complacent, pre- 
war tone: “Monsieur, we have every- 
thing.” 

In a Coutances restaurant a wiry little 
Norman, looking somberly into his glass 
of Calvados, observed that farm-produce 
prices were tumbling. He grumbled at the 
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government and then abruptly admitted: 
“All the same, things are better, Never in 
my lifetime have there been such reasons 
for optimism about France.” 

He gave his reasons: People were re- 
gaining their confidence. Never before, 
really, had the whole Western world been 
united for its security, Now, with the At- 
lantic Pact, America was really part of 
Western Europe, The French, after days 
of dark pessimism, had awakened to the 
fact that they had made progress and this 
heartened them to step up recovery. The 
peasants, feeling more confident, were 
disgorging gold, A government loan had 
been a success, Dollars, which fetched 
500 francs on the black market three 
months ago, now were worth only 360. 

Spring Capers: In Paris political 
circles feverishly watched the March 20 
and March 27 provincial elections, The 
real winner seems to be the middle-of 
the-road coalition government, which can 
now utilize the next eighteen months to 
consolidate its gains. During the past 
three months the position of the Commu- 
nists has deteriorated noticeably, Even 
timid deputies now dare to attack their 
maneuvers in the National Assembly. 
When Communist deputies demanded a 
debate on the Atlantic Pact, they were 
quickly voted down, 410 to 182, The par- 
ty is likewise losing ground among the 
populace, It is obvious to most French- 
men, however, that the battle isn’t yet 
won. A steelworker from Eastern France 
grumbled: “The whole factory is buzzing 
with rumors of new strikes—and just when 
I’ve got a little money laid by.” 

Winter had turned to spring with a 
show of radiant sunshine. Horse chestnuts 
along the boulevards showed glistening 
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brown buds. The Champs Elysées was 
thrown into an uproar when newsboys 
screamed: “Special edition—sensational 
news.” Big headlines read: EARTHQUAKE 
IN GREEN DOLPHIN COUNTRY, VICTIMS 
STILL UNCOUNTED, LANA TURNER IS VIC- 
TIM OF THE DISASTER. This turned out to 
be publicity for the M-G-M movie “Green 
Dolphin Street.” Policemen tried out a 
new luminous club which lights up when 
lifted, and also white capes, white gaunt- 
lets, and a white shield on their képis. 
Josephine Baker, still seductive, returned 
to the “Folies Bergére” in a series of 
sumptuous costumes but without the 
string of bananas that made her famous 
23 years ago. 


PROCONSUL: 


The Natives Rejoice 


Earl Baldwin was coming back. 

There could hardly have been more un- 
palatable news for the white sugar plant- 
ers and officials of Antigua, or more wel- 
come news for the black native masses, 
who felt that their lot had been the con- 
stant first concern of His Majesty’s gov- 
ernor of the Leeward Islands, in the 
Caribbean. Called on the carpet in Feb- 
ruary (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 28), after re- 
ports of misuse of his office had reached 
London, the 49-year-old Socialist son of 
Conservative Stanley Baldwin had some- 
how talked himself off the spot and back 
into his shabby Government House in St. 
John’s. 

On March 23 the word sped through 
the sun-bleached town that Baldwin’s re- 
turn was at hand. By the time the launch 
from the French freighter Barfleur came 
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Spring in Paris means a girl in a Schiaparelli beach hat and beauty-contest entrants judging a trés beau photographer 
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A Fifth of America’s Doctors 
are Trained in the Chicago Area 


‘CHICAGO AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS is a world 


center for medical education. More doctors are trained 
in the area than in any other comparable community. 
At a conservative estimate, one doctor out of every five 
in the nation received part or all of his education here. 


The Chicago area is a magnet for medical students be- 
cause five great medical schools, with superb hospitals 
and research facilities, are located here. The schools in- 
clude the College of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
(the largest medical school in the United States, and 
probably in the world), Northwestern University Medical 
School (third largest in the nation), the University of 
Chicago School of Medicine, Stritch School of Medicine 
of Loyola University, and Chicago Medical College. 

The medical schools are supplemented, in their teach- 
ing task, by post-graduate seminars, clinical conferences, 
and special courses; by the area’s 95 hospitals; and by 
Outstanding medical library facilities that include some 


500,000 volumes. Along with the medical schools them- 
selves, the area contains many educational institutions in 
allied fields. There are, for example, three famous schools 
of dentistry (the only city with that many), 44 schools of 
nursing, a major college of pharmacy, 21 schools for 
x-ray technicians, and others for medical librarians, med- 
ical technologists, physical therapists, occupational ther- 
apists and dental hygienists. ° 

Schools alone, however, do not make a great center of 
medical education. More important are the experienced 
physicians and surgeons of the Chicago area who are 
constantly learning and, at the same time, are passing on 
their knowledge to new generations of medical men. 

Medical training is only one of the many segments of 
education in which Chicago and Northern Illinois are 
outstanding. That the city and surrounding communities 
form a great educational and medical center, as well as 
the center of an industrial empire, is important to indus- 
trialists everywhere, 


For further information, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY «+ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 


solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives. 





NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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into view, led by another jammed to the 
gunwales with a zealous brass band, 
18,000 dusky welcomers had rallied to — 
the pier. Shouting, singing, crying, and 
dancing, they pressed their hero so closely 
that police needed whips and truncheons 
to open a path to his car. Women in 
Sunday white with red-dotted bandannas, 
men in Sunday black, they pushed the 
car the half mile to Government House. 
Antigua’s three famous Steel Bands— 
Red Army, Hell’s Gate, and Brute Force 
—beat out a triumphal march on their 
gasoline cans, saucepans, tin pails, bits of 
sheet steel, and old exhaust pipes. 

While the island’s whites ostentatious- 
ly stayed away, the blacks swarmed into 
the grounds of Government House and 
the colored poet laureate, Edward Young, 
greeted him: 

Hail thou, beloved of our despised 

race; 

Once more we gaze upon thy noble 

face. 


GERMANY: 


Backing and Filling 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay put on civilian 
clothes last week. Hardly anyone in 
London or Paris recognized the American 
Military Governor of Germany when he 
flew to both capitals for urgent confer- 
ences. He was summoned because at a 
time when the Russians were launching 
a major propaganda drive for a “united” 
and “neutral” Reich, the Western Powers 
seemed in hopeless disagreement on 
nearly every phase of German policy: 
economic reconstruction; the occupation 
statute and a constitution for the long- 
planned Western German state; and the 
merging of the three occupation zones. 

Only between the British and _ the 
Americans, and only on reconstructing 
German industry, was any progress made. 
The British, cabled Newsweek's London 
bureau, finally agreed to leave in Ger- 
many all except half a dozen of the 167 
plants an ECA committee had recom- 
mended removed from the reparations 
list. This will raise German steel capacity 
to at least 14,000,000 tons. Last week it 
spurted to 9,500,000 tons, a level it was 
not expected to reach for another year 
and close to the present limitation of 
10,700,000 tons. 

The British also agreed to lift the 
present ban on German shipbuilding, 
providing no vessels of more than 6,000 
tons or more than 12 knots’ speed were 
constructed. Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin was so conciliatory during the 
negotiations that at one point he re- 
marked to United States Ambassador 
Lewis Douglas: “Never mind the charm, 
Lewis. Just what is it you want?” 
Douglas had been even more gracious 
than usual to cover up his lack of in- 
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The 80,000 Eyes of Shih Huang-Ti... 


The Chinese Emperor, Shih Huang- 
Ti, posted a sentinel in each of the 
40,000 watchtowers built in and near 
his empire’s first line of defense — 
The Great Wall of China. Through 
blizzards and blazing sun, day and 
night, 80,000 eyes watched for the first 
threat to the safety of China. This 
is one of the greatest examples of human 
vigilance known to the world. 

But men learned that the human 
eye cannot be everywhere and observe 
everything. In the progress of the 
world, men have created thousands of 
instruments of watchfulness to increase 
safety and sureness in a world on 
the move. 
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One of the greatest examples of mod- 
ern watchfulness is the railroad. On 
the Norfolk and Western, trains are 
moving every minute of the day and 
night, carrying people and the things 
they use. Many thousands of ‘‘eyes’’ 
which never tire, guard their move- 
ments. ‘‘Eyes” of research — chem- 


istry, physics, electricity and elec- 


tronics — all are used in the job of 
good railroading . “‘eyes”’ that 
control switches and signals which 
shepherd the safe 
movement of trains 
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PRECISION 


the heart of materials, searching for 
imperfection — “eyes’"’ that inspect, 
detect, and help build safer track and 
fences 
These 


are just a few of the thousands of 


roadbed — “eyes” of electric 
to warn of track obstructions. 


’ 


‘eyes’ on this railroad, which are 
constantly on the alert to protect 
traffic . . . and to help provide better 
and better transportation service for 
the passengers and shippers of the 


Norfolk and Western Railway. 


The Great Wall of China dates from the Third Century, B. C. 
It extends along the northern frontier of China, on a zig-zag 
Its total length is estimated at 2,550 miles, with 25,000 
built-in watchtowers and 15,000 detached ones. 
it is approximately 174 feet thick and 16 feet high. 
two parallel walls, it is filled in with earth, stone, and the bodies 
of a million men who died in building it. 
tains enough material to build a barrier 8 feet high around the 
world — and, according to some scientists, it is the only work of 
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structions. It was at this point that he 
sent for Clay. 

The French, however, remained un- 
reconstructed on German reconstruction 
as well as on the political questions. At 
Washington meetings next week, during 
the signing of the Atlantic Pact, their 
stubbornness will be pitted against 
American determination to solve the Ger- 
man problem once and for all—on Ameri- 
can terms. 


The Zonal Blues 


A British Foreign Office wit, weary of 
the interminable German problem, last 
week composed this morose couplet: 

Trizonal fusion is mere delusion 
But Bizonia is even phonier. 


BRITAIN: 


Daffodils and Daffiness 


“Ooh, look at the lights!” trilled two 
shopgirls gawking in Piccadilly Circus, 
when a great electric sign suddenly 
flashed for the first postwar grand re- 
lighting. “Don’t touch the daffs, duckie,” 
ordered an ample resident, of Clapham to 
her offspring in Picket Garden. “Of 





Statistics on Steel 


Even in the atomic age steel is 
the measure of industrial power 
and war potential. By this standard 
Germany last week had replaced 
France as the No. 4 power. Here 
are the latest estimates of current 
annual steel output among the first 
five producers: 

98,000,000 tons—United States 

18,000,000 to 

22,000,000 tons—Soviet Union 

16,176,000 tons—Britain 

9,500,000 tons—Western Germany 

8,640,000 tons—France 
lee 3 











for tea. Londoners snatched quick 
lunches to spend the midday hour along 
the Thames Embankment or in a row- 
boat on the Serpentine in Hyde Park, 
while country dwellers toiled in gardens 
until sundown and assured each other 
there was no more danger of frost. 

The mild, sunny weather prodded Lon- 
doners to leave town for the week end and 
provincials to pour in. Thousands packed 
Thames bridges and the river edge to 
roar the Cambridge crew to victory (by 
a quarter length) over Oxford in the 
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“ Dad, will you write a letter to the Express? Fred’s just heard the first cuckoo—and GOT it!” 


Giles— London Express 


Britons, including cartoonists, rejoiced at the arrival of spring 


course, it’s warm enough,” stoutly main- 
tained a shivering trio emerging from the 
water at Margate. 

Sweet Twinges: Even when it wasn’t 
warm or a sudden rain drenched the 
countryside, cabled Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of Newsweex’s London bureau, 
Britons young and aged last week felt a 
warm twinge of spring. Lacy yellow 
forsythia softened the dark contours of 
sooty city walls. Fruit trees frosted coun- 
try orchards a pale pink and white. Cows 
meandered across soft green pastures 
later in the evening as the day length- 
ened, and children balked when called 
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eentury’s closest race. The approach of 
Easter sent women shopping, but only 
low-priced clothing was moving. The 
high purchase tax rationed the rest. 
Easter eggs still came out of the candy 
ration, and the shriveled meat ration be- 
came a wrier joke as the gloomy butchers 
preditted that the corned beef supply 
wouldn’t last longer than a month. 

One H. R. Major of Putney was 
brought to court for using bath water 
(already used) to wash his car. The 
Metropolitan Water Board argued that 
Major should pay commercial rates 
(higher than the domestic rate) for the 





car-washing water. The court ruled Ma- 
jor could dump old bath water over his 
car or down the drain, as he chose. 

The government hoped to have its 
cake and eat it too. After Communist 
attacks on police protecting a parade of 
Fascist followers of Sir Oswald Mosley 
had caused near riots on March 20, 
Home Secretary J. Chuter Ede banned 
all political parades in London for three 
months. The decree ostensibly would 
forbid the traditional Laborite May Day 
parades. But there were hints these would 
be regarded as “nonpolitical.” 


Seasonal Lapses 


It was probably spring that last week 
brought to the London weekly The New 
Statesman and Nation a touch of what its 
high-minded Socialist readers might have 
considered vulgarity. Writing his usual 
diary from Copenhagen, Kingsley Martin, 
the editor, detailed the restaurant dishes 
he had liked. He remarked: “There were 
many such dishes, but the one that most 
attracted my attention read “Crips tart- 
lets.’ If, as I suppose, this refers to junior 
typists in the Treasury, they seem to me 
to be in good supply.” 

The “This England” column’ of the 
magazine, a catch-all for odd newspaper 
items, carried this one: “Monday, March 
14, for one week only. Special attraction. 
Maiden’s Prayer. Next Week: Damaged 
Goods.—Theater Advt.” 


The Fatal Grind 


The first eight and a half months of 
form-filling socialized medicine in Britain 
proved too much for Leonard Renwick, a 
dentist in Derby. Last week he was found 
dead on his waiting-room couch, Beside 
him were a nearly empty brandy bottle, 
an empty morphine vial, and a note ex- 
plaining his suicide: “All these dental 
forms are driving me insane.” 


The Deserted House 


The villagers of Fingringhoe, Essex, 
paid little attention to Constance Ada 
Kent, the 66-year-old retired actress who 
lived in the little three-room cottage be- 
hind the heavy hedge at Whalebone 
Corner. No one ever saw “Auntie Con- 
nie,” as the town children called her, 
after the night of March 30, 1939. The 
neighbors who had eyed her Persian 
lamb coat with disapproval only said: 
“Miss Kent did not mix with us. She 
always tried to make out that she was 
well off.” The more kindly ones remarked: 
“She kept to herself. She liked her soli- 
tude.” Last week, after ten years, this 
extreme example of the British passion 
for privacy came to a macabre climax. 

A Cooperative Society savings bank, 
checking dormant accounts, found $200 
belonging to Miss Kent. The bank asked 
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“How soon can I get up ?” 


It’s a wonderful moment, isn’t it, it at Lederle Laboratories Division ments which are helping to safeguard 
when the doctor tells youthat youare of American Cyanamid Company. _ the health of mankind. 

on the road to recovery? That’s when AUREOMYCIN attacks a whole 
you really begin to “sit up and take group of infections for which 








notice!” there has been no cure up to S 

Today, thanks to the doctor’s useof "OW: aN a 
the remarkable new antibiotic drugs, AUREOMYCIN is a medical 
that moment comes sooner and with spearhead. It reaches out into 


? 
diminished suffering to thousands. a new and unconquered terri- AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


One of the newest and most versa- _ tory of disease, which has been 
tile of these drugs is AUREOMYCIN—so untouched by either penicillin 
named because of its golden color by _ or streptomycin. It is another 
the micro-biologists who developed inalonglist of Lederle achieve- 
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MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ee Imagination looks ahead 


TO KEEP YOUR CAR RUNNING LONGER 
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Spring test—practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


This heavyweight’s punch helps lengthen life! 


That’s an automobile spring going 
through a long-life test in the grip 
of a “bad road machine.” Over and 
over again, the machine punches 
down on the spring with the weight 
of a loaded car—giving it more bad 
bumps in days than it would get in 
years on a Car. 

This test helps our engineers de- 
termine which of many spring designs 
and materials will last longest. It is 
typical of thousands of tests we give 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


parts for our cars—and Mopar re- 
placement parts too—to make sure 
you will get extra service and extra 
value from them. 


Mopar is the trademark for re- 
placement parts and accessories pro- 
vided by Chrysler Corporation for 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. From springs to fan 
belts . .. brake linings to piston rings 
.. . all Mopar parts must meet the 
same high engineering standards as 


new-car parts. They must pass the 
same tests measure up to the 
same rigid inspection. 

As a result, Mopar parts can pro- 
vide the same dependable service and 
long life that you expect in a new car. 

This is another example of how 
practical imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation looks far ahead—making 
certain you will have many extra miles 
of pleasurable driving in your Plym- 
outh, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 








Provider: A weary Greek woman, forced to flee by 
guerrillas who looted her home, seems almost be- 
yond caring as she rests on the ground beside the 
CARE package which provides sustenance for her, 


the police to check. They found that she 
had not drawn her old-age pension or 
paid her taxes since 1939. They decided 
to search the cottage. It had already been 
searched three times: (1) by a Mrs. 
Maskell, a close friend who had since 
died, three months after Miss Kent’s dis- 
appearance; (2) by a policeman, Bernard 
Constable, and George Wynkoll, a gar- 
dener with whom Miss Kent. had been 
friendly, three months later; and (3) by 
Wynkoll and another policeman in 1942. 
They had found nothing to arouse their 
curiosity. 

Fair Is Foul: By now a tangle of 
ivy and holly nearly hid the cottage. An 
overhanging hough of an ancient oak had 
dropped on the roof, crushing the rafters. 
Rubbish, old playbills, Sunday-school 
certificates, fallen plaster, stacks of mold- 
ering newspapers, and rotting clothes 
were piled on the floors. The preliminary 
search, however, turned up nothing more 
suspicious than an open copy of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” lying béside the kerosene 
lamp in the living room. An open spec- 
tacle case stood on a shelf. Miss Kent’s 
slippers were on the hearth. Her collec- 
tion of Wedgwood china was safe in the 
cupboards, but the ceiling had dropped 
on the Japanese vases that once stood on 
the sideboard. 

In the 10- by 4-foot bedroom the mil- 
dewed sheets were turned back neatly. 
A heavy framed photograph of Miss 
Kent as a beauty of 50 years ago lay 
across the bed where it had fallen from 
the wall. Nearby a supper tray stood on 
a little oak table, the cup and teapot in- 
tact but the toast rack rusted and the 
toast long since eaten by rats. 

There, on the third day of the search, 
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buried under the rubbish on the floor 
between bed and table, the police found 
a skeleton. The remains of a woolen dress 
hung on the bones. Near the skull were 
two small bottles. One was green and 
labeled “poison.” 

“In all probability Miss Kent collapsed 
and died a lonely death from natural 
causes, but the possibility of foul play 
cannot be ruled out,” the police said. The 
earlier searchers only deepened the mys- 
tery. Wynkoll said: “There was no body 
... . The floors were clean and bare, and 
I looked under the bed and furniture.” 
Constable added: “I knelt beside the bed 
and if there had been a body there I 
would have had to kneel on it because 
the room is so small . . . There was no 
body there the day we searched.” 


The Law and Nature 


Charles Jones of London felt no pater- 
nal pride when his wife Bertha presented 
him with a bouncing 84-pound baby on 
Aug. 13, 1946. He had left home the pre- 
vious Aug. 18 with the Royal Air Force 
in Germany. He had been back barely six 
months. Jones sued for divorce, charging 
“adultery with a man unknown.” 

Last week in London, Divorce Com- 
missioner George R. Blanco-White turned 
down Jones’s plea. He agreed that the 
baby was not premature, but he rea- 
soned: “Mrs. Jones is a respectable wom- 
an who swears she has not committed 
misconduct. I do not think it is right to 
condemn her on speculation The 
question reduces itself . . . to whether 
the court’s knowledge . . . of natural laws 
enables it to say .. . that 360 days be- 
tween coition and birth is an impossible 
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her invalid son, his wife, and his daughter. In con- 
trast, Japanese youngsters grin happily over boxes 
of rice from the 120 CARE packages sent by Ameri-: 
cans to the Matsuzawa Church Parish in Tokyo. 


period, and, therefore, if that period has 
elapsed, the woman is to be convicted of 
adultery. I think not.” 


CHINA: 


Call to Make Peace 


A DC-3 landed on the dusty west air- 
field at Peiping on the afternoén of March 
25. Out stepped Mao Tse-tung, No. | 
Chinese Communist, and Gen. Chu Teh, 
his burly military chief. Hereafter, Pei- 
ping would house Mao's Central Com- 
mittee of the party and-Chu’s supreme 
headquarters of the army. The ancient 
capital of the Manchus thus became the 
new capital of Red China. 

Next day the Peiping radio broadcast 
the news Acting President Li Tsung-jen 
and his Nationalist peace government at 
Nanking had been anxiously awaiting: A 
five-man commission headed by Chou 
En-lai, veteran negotiator, had been ap- 
pointed “to conduct negotiations with the 
delegation of the Nanking reactionary 
government [in] Peiping on April 1.” The 
terms remained Mao’s eight-point virtual 
unconditional surrender program. 

Shao Li-tze, former ambassador to 
Moscow, headed the Nationalist delega- 
tion while Premier Ho Ying-chin’s new 
Cabinet, announced on March 21, in- 
cluded as foreign minister the present 
ambassador to Russia, Dr. Fu Ping-chang. 
In Moscow Fu hinted to"Joseph Newman, 
New York Herald Tribune correspondent, 
that he might not accept: “I am now 54 
and I don’t want to die. I would like to 
retire now and live the rest of my life 
quietly while I can still enjoy it. I think 
people live longer in New Zealand.” 
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Why push a hand mower 
when you can drive a 
“Moto-Mower"™ 

builders of quality 
power mowers for thirty 
years ... write for liter- 
ature and the name of 
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Lower Production Cost 


America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 
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Sources of Russian-American Tension—I 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


o far as I can find, only one effort 
~ ever has’ been made to apply a 
scientific yardstick to the causes of the 
current tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. This was 
in an article published in The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology in November 
1947 under the title “Some Sources of 
American Hostility to Rus- 
sia.” The author was Arthur 
K. Davis, a professor at 
Union College and a special- 
ist in the study of compara- 
tive institutions. 

Professor Davis makes one 
point which everyone will 
recognize as a good one— 
that irrational and _ non- 
sensical ideas can do just as 
much to generate hostility 
as can sound ones. He puts our at- 
titudes to Russia under three broad 
headings: (1) the natural feeling of 
superiority which one social group— 
in this case ourselves—has toward an- 
other—in this case Russia—about which 
it knows very little; (2) the special 
sense of danger which we feel be- 
cause “Russia stands as the avowed 
negation of the heart of capitalism— 
the profit motive”; (3) the availability of 
Russia as a scapegoat to work off the 
tensions coming from our own frustra- 
tions. Every individual and every 
social group needs such a scapegoat, 
usually more than one. The entire de- 
velopment of events since the war 
makes Russia a natural to fill the role 
for us. 


HOSE are the sources of our general 

hostility. On the question of the 
feeling of American intellectuals 
toward the Soviet Union, the author 
makes several specific points which are 
apropos. One of them, which certainly 
is true, is that American liberals and 
intellectuals as a group always have 
been both attracted by the Soviet 
Union and repelled by it. Many had a 
tendency to put the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in the same category with our 
Revolution of 1776 and that of the 
French of 1789. 

They were impressed by the Five 
Year Plans, starting during our depres- 
sion years; they liked the New Deal 
and through it felt a vicarious liking 
for another great social experiment— 
the Russian—and they appreciated 





Russia’s efforts for collective security 
in the middle 1930s. 

The purges of 1936-38 put a dent 
in that feeling of friendship. The 
Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939 alienated 
many more. And the Finnish War of 
1940 convinced many, many more. In 
spite of these shocks, however, liberals 
who were out of sympathy 
with American business 
civilization continued to see, 
or to try to see, in the Soviet 
system the best alternative 
to it. Some still try to see it 
that way. Most have 
changed their minds. 

Professor Davis’s explana- 
tion for the change goes like 
this: Americans, and partic- 
ularly our intellectuals, be- 
lieve in utopias. That is a part of our 
heritage which we cannot escape. 
Many of us first saw Russia through 
utopian spectacles. Facts have shown 
the mistake. The chagrin over being 
wrong has made the hostility the more 
intense. 

Moreover, our intellectuals stem 
from a tradition of individual enter- 
prise. For quite a time now, more and 
more of them have been caught up in 
our growing trend to large-scale or- 
ganization and bureaucratization. This 
has been frustrating, the last decade 
especially so, since so many of them 
were then being drawn into govern- 
ment and the armed services as well as 
into industry. 

This section of the article concludes: 
“That intellectuals with their indi- 
vidualistic background are alienated 
by bureaucratic discipline is not 
strange. That they should project 
their hostility upon Russia, the most 
bureaucratized of any modern society, 
is equally natural. Significantly, 
their chief criticism of the U.S.S.R. 
has been on the issue of civil 
liberties.” 


OMPARED with the heated New 

York meetings of last week that 
is not very sensational stuff. We could 
do with less heat and more light, how- 
ever. In this space subsequently an 
effort will be made to apply to Rus- 
sian intellectuals the same yardstick 
Professor Davis applies to Americans, 
to discover the sources of their hos- 
tility to us. 
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WHILE YOUR GOODS 
MOVE THIS FAR 
~ BY FAST SURFACE CARRIER 


THEY MOVE 
THIS FAR 
BY AIR! 


Whe avi yous. use it 


to broaden your markets 


Are you planning your sales for 1949? Do 
you want to widen your horizons? Reach out 
into new territories? Open up new markets? 


You can — with air deliveries. 


Ship by air, and you can compete any- 
where. You save precious hours on short-haul 
shipments, whole days and even weeks on 
long-haul and overseas deliveries! This use 
of the air is one of the greatest new business- 


UNITED, AIRCRAFT 


Copporaltion 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 





building developments of the post-war era. It’s 
growing fast as more and more businessmen 
discover its amazing versatility and surprising 
economy. Already three million ton-miles of 
air freight are moving every week. 

The nearest airline representative will gladly 
give you details and show you which of the 
four great services — air freight, air express, 
air mail, or air parcel post — can best help 
you do the job. 
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TAXES: 


Everybody Pays Less 


Canadians had expected a tax cut. But 
even the most optimistic were not pre- 
pared for the jackpot they hit on March 
22. “Are there any taxes left?” one stag- 
gered M.P. gasped as Finance Minister 
Douglas Abbott read his budget message. 

It was the greatest measure of tax re- 
lief in the nation’s history, Abbott proud- 
ly told his countrymen. Income taxes 
were cut an average of 32 per cent across 
the board as rates were lowered and 
exemptions raised, Under the new rates 
three-quarters of the remaining taxpayers 
will pay an average of 15 per cent on 
their taxable income, The changes in ex- 
emptions erase 750,000 taxpayers from 
the rolls, 

The new budget also slashes excise 
taxes: 
> Those on soft drinks, candy, and chew- 
ing gum are repealed immediately. 
> Those on pipes and smokers’ supplies, 
pen-and-pencil desk sets, cigarette light- 
ers, and matches are sharply reduced. 
> Those on jewelry, cosmetics, luggage, 
etc., are cut from 25-35 per cent on re- 
tail prices to 10 per cent at manufactur- 
ers’ level. 
> A 15 per cent tax on transportation 
and phone calls is eliminated. 

Corporations as well as individuals will 
benefit. Hereafter the first $10,000 of 
corporate profits will be taxed 10 per cent 
instead of 30; for the profits above $10,- 
000 the rate will be 33 per cent (up from 
30). A credit of 10 per cent of the amount 
of dividends received on common stock 
will be allowed against the personal in- 
come taxes of shareholders. 

Even opposition members of Parlia- 
ment caught themselves nodding in ap- 
proval as Abbott summed up the Liberal 
government's record: tax cuts of nearly 
$1,300,000,000 since October 1945 and 
a three-year reduction of the national 
debt by $1,625,000,000. 
Significance-- 

Politically, the Liberals feel that the 
new budget has removed the last ob- 
stacle to their victory in the forthcom- 
ing general election, which now isn’t 
expected until next fall at the earliest. 
Abbott has snatched from the hands of 
the Conservatives their most effective 
political weapon: the charge that the 
government was overtaxing the voters. 
Last year’s surplus of $575,000,000 had 
supported this charge. Next year’s mod- 
est goal is an $87,000,000 surplus. 
The Conservatives have only two argu- 
ments left, neither of them very robust: 
to call the tax cuts bribes for voters or 
to say that the reductions aren’t great 
enough. 

The economic significance of the budg- 
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Ball—Toronto Daily Star 
Canadian taxpayer’s dream: A car- 
toonist pictures the advantages—and 
disadvantages—of the new system 


et is that the Canadian Government is 
convinced the postwar inflation is over. 
Earlier it had returned compulsory sav- 
ings amounting to $230,000,000 and made 
extra payments of $370,000,000 to wheat 
farmers. The tax cuts put $368,850,000 
back in taxpayers’ pockets. With other 
minor payments, this adds up to a healthy 
$1,000,000,000 extra in purchasing pow- 
er to help head off any depression-creat- 
ing deflation. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Closing All Doors 


Canadian leftists took it on the chin 
last week. The victims: Red leader Tim 
Buck, prevented from making speeches 
in Ottawa; the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, heaved 
out of the Canadian Congress of Labor; 
and three Canadian delegates to the Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace (see page 19), nabbed by United 
States immigration agents. 

Buck, 58-year-old British-born chief of 
Canadian Communism since the party 
was founded, had two speeches sched- 
uled in Ottawa on March 21. The two- 
man membership of the Labor-Pro- 
gressive (Communist) Party at Carleton 
College had invited him to talk at an 
afternoon meeting. In the evening he was 
to speak at the Chateau Laurier hotel. 
At the last minute both engagements 
backfired. 

First, the students called off their meet- 
ing because Buck’s appearance might 
cause “financial embarrassment to the 
college.” This didn’t stop anti-Communist 
students from holding a counterdemon- 
stration. A red-flanneled dummy labeled 
Tim Buck occupied the stage, and one 
minute of silence was observed for “the 
late Tim Buck.” 

Later the Chateau Laurier manage- 
ment canceled the evening engagement 
because it “could not afford to hazard the 
prospect of commotion and damage de- 
veloping if the meeting were allowed to 
take place.” It explained that Mark 
Frank, correspondent of the Communist 
Canadian Tribune, had engaged the room 
as an associate member of the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery, without giving 
any indication that it was to be used for 
a Red meeting. On March 25 the Press 
Gallery expelled Frank. 

Union Purge: The Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, affiliated with the CIO, 
has long been aggressively anti-Commu- 
nist. But a few allegedly Red-tinged 
unions have remained attached to it. On 
March 24 the CCL served notice that it 
would no longer harbor suspected Com- 
munists under any form. It suspended 
the Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers indefinitely and, as a warning, 
ousted the United Electrical Workers 
from its executive council. 


Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 








There’s only 


one family of 





Stainless Steels 


that will meet 


» 


rr irem | 
you equire ents w 


LLEGHENY METAL is the only stainless 

steel that is produced in every commer- 

cial grade and finish—and more especially, 

in every shape or form that a fabricator 
may need. 

From one source, therefore, you can get 
everything . . . sheets, strip, plates, bars, 
wire, shapes, fine wire, tubes, castings or 
forgings—in the type of stainless steel that 













the service conditions require. What’s more, 
you can get it now... Allegheny Metal is 
promptly available to your order. 

Use this convenient, one-stop source of 
supply for stainless steel—the clean, strong, 
shining metal that’s cheapest in the long 
run because it lasts longest. @ When you’re 
in the market for stainless, think first of 
Allegheny Metal, 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 


Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 





Babich and his bride: 


Tragedy: Honeymooning in Minneap- 
olis, 19-year-old Mutton Basicu and his 
bride KATHLEEN, 17, were picked up by 
the police for questioning. Rushed back 
to Milwaukee, Babich confessed that he 
had murdered Kathleen’s sister, PATRICIA 
BIRMINGHAM, 16, on Feb. 10 and thrown 
her bullet-pierced body, weighted with 
a concrete block, into the Milwaukee 
River. The reason: Patricia had dis- 
covered that Kathleen was pregnant and 
“threatened to tell.” 


Exeess: Dark-haired Mexican movie ac- 
tress Mania Fewix arrived in New York 
on the Queen Elizabeth after making 
films in Spain. She brought with her 40 
pieces of luggage and twelve mink coats. 





Acme 
Pressing Business: Actress Mar- 
tha Vickers, who will wed ebul- 
lient Mickey Rooney as soon 
as their divorce decrees become 
final (Newsweek, Jan. 31,) dem- 
onstrated in the patio of her 
home her ability to iron out any 
little difficulties that may arise. 


IN PASSING 








Milwaukee Sentinel from International 


En route to jail because Patricia knew too much 


She Had Her Girdle On: Flanked by 
photographers and reporters from New 
Orleans papers, beauty queen BARBARA 
JEAN FLoyp waited several hours in a 
hotel lobby for her air-pilot husband, 
Capt. Georce CAUTHEN, promising to 
“knock his block off.” When Cauthen 
came in, Barbara hit him with a news- 
paper, kicked a package out of his hand, 
and bit his leg. Cauthen retaliated by 
spanking her. “It didn’t hurt much,” 
Barbara said. “I had my girdle on.” 
While she waited in a newspaper office to 
see the pictures, Cauthen said he would 
seek a divorce: “Boy, have I been taken!” 


Splash! As the photographer Marion 
CARPENTER Sat down in the Senate dining 
room, Tris CorFin the columnist asked 
her: “Did you see the item about you in 
my column today?” Miss Carpenter had. 
She picked up a 20-cent bowl of bean 
soup and threw it in his face. Later she 
said she objected to Coffin’s statement 
about her photograph of Sen. Kenneth 
McKellar: “She teased and smiled him 
into it.” “Being a girl photographer is 
plenty hard,” said Miss Carpenter. “I 
don’t have to tease and smile.” 


Mumps With Dignity: Fifty Illinois 
state senators gallantly said they would 
be honored if they caught the mumps 
from Mrs. ADLAI STEVENSON, attractive 
wife of the governor. Mrs. Stevenson 
entertained the senators at two state din- 
ners last Tuesday and Wednesday; Thurs- 
day she had the disease. “Mumps under 
those conditions would be most digni- 
fied,” said Sen. Roland Libonati. 


Rueful: New York State Trooper Jo- 
SEPH MIZEREK stopped a car on the 
Taconic Parkway for a “routine check.” 
Instead he captured four men sought for 
a holdup. The four surrendered their 
guns and were taken to police barracks. 
One of them, Horace A. NICHOLS, was 
particularly woebegone. “I shouldn’t nev- 


er have come along on a job like this,” he 
“Tm a burglar.” 


told the troopers. 





What's Become of Sally? Convicted 
of treason on March 10 for broadcasting 
Nazi propaganda, Maine-born MILDRED 
Gitiars (Axis Sally) stood dry-eyed and 
defiant in Federal Court in Washington, 


D.C., last week to hear her sentence: 
ten to 30 years in jail and a $10,000 fine. 
Then «she tossed her upswept, graying 
hair and stalked from the courtroom. Her 
half-sister, Mrs. Edward Reid Herrick, 
commented: “I don’t think Ethel Barry- 
more could have done a better job of 
taking the verdict.” 


Slugger: FraNK Sinatra, who felled 
the columnist Lee Mortimer in April 
1947 because of an alleged insult in his 
column, last week took a swing at a 
fellow guest at a Palm Springs, Calif., 
cocktail party. The guest, Jack WINTER- 
MEYER, was mixing cocktails, and Sinatra 
asked for a particular concoction. This 
led to blows. While Wintermeyer was 
treated at a hospital for a gash on his 
head, Sinatra explained: “It was just one 
of those things that can happen at any 
party. We’re all friends.” 


The Big Steal: Actors in the Clifford 
Odets play “The Big Knife,” now on 
Broadway, had to go onstage Friday 
night, March 25, in the clothes they had 
worn in from the street. Between per- 
formances, thieves stole the costumes 
worn by the male members of the cast, 
except those of the star JoHn GARFIELD, 
which they overlooked. Luckily the Odets 
play is not a period piece. 
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Distance Did It: Actor Burgess 


Meredith, in New York, and 
screen siren Paulette Goddard, 
in Hollywood, confirmed di- 
vorce rumors. “Our marriage 
failed,” Meredith said, “Because 

I was usually working in 


New York, she in California.” 
Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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EATON | 
2-Speed Truck Axles 





From Maine to Virginia 10,000,000 
tons of “blue coal” are delivered mainly 
by truck every year...uphill, downhill, 
smooth highways. rutted roads—a colos- 
sal hauling job requiring a total of 980 
vehicles. A typical “blue coal” distribu- 
tor is Household Fuel Corp.,Queens, L.1. 
4 “We find that our Diamond T trucks 
‘blue Coal’ with 2-Speed Eaton Axles give us good 

low-cost service,” says Mr. Harry Spell, 
operations manager. “Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles more than pay for themselves in 
what they save us.” 
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HOUSEHOLD FUE 


‘blue coal’ 


pce Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axle gives a truck means high utility from a given vehicle; saves 


two instantly available gear ratios or speed _ time on the run, cuts fuel and maintenance costs 
ranges—a “low low” for starting capacity loads, __ to the bone. 
climbing steep grades; and a “fast high” for Whether you operate one truck or a fleet, 
saving time and fuel on the level. Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles can help you cut 
In thousands of hauling operations acrossthe _ hauling costs in more ways than one. Your truck 
nation, this “two trucks in one” advantage dealer will be glad to show you how. 





EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 72<¢ AXLE 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 


IT’S A SMAP TO SHIFT 














|. MOVE eurTon 2p) 
2. PUSH ran 29 
and your speed ratios 
eee0 
are now doubled 
@eeeeee0 
enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fuel. 


Sipe ia 


Shifting is easy. Driver Charles Schmidt shows 

how easy it is to shift from one gear ratio to an- 

other by moving a button, pressing the pedal! Other ae Products... Sodium Cooled, PoppetandFreeValves * Tappets « Hydraulic Valve Lifters 

No loss of momentum when he changes speeds; ¢ Valve Seat Inserts « Rotor Pumps « Conventional Motor Truck Axles « Permanent 
ss g $3 


“ Ton Mold Gray Iron Castings » Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers + Springtites * Snap Rings « 
greatly reduced wear on engine and transmission. Cold Drawn Steel » Stampings « Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 

















r you're a regular air traveler you know that airports 
are moving farther and farther away from the cities 
they serve. 


In New York, for example, it’s now a good fifty minutes’ 
bus ride to the new Idlewild Airport. In Detroit you have 
to allow a full hour to Willow Run, and Orly Field is an 
hour or more from central Paris. 


That’s because big airplanes need long runways and good 
approaches. Clear space has been hard to find near large, 
built-up cities, particularly when one attempts to extend 
runways in several directions, to permit safe take-offs 
and landings into the wind. Hence the tendency to move 
airports toward more open country. 


Now that trend can be reversed. Now the need for far-out 
airports is reduced by a new development of Goodyear 
Research —the first practical Cross-Wind Landing Wheel. 


For this unique invention makes it possible for aircraft 
to take off and land on a single-runway airfield, regardless 
of wind direction, with complete safety! 


The adjoining diagram explains how it functions. Proof 
of its success is the approval of the Civil Aeronautics 











Authority, after a year’s exhaustive tests, for the use of 


this gear on the DC-3. 
Soon the Cross-Wind Landing Wheel will be available | 


for still larger aircraft, making possible tremendous | 
savings to airlines, airport operators and the flying public. 


HOW THE CROSS-WIND LANDING WHEEL OPERATES 





1. COMING IN —airplane’s true course is in line with the runway | 


but its nose is at an angle to the runway because of the drifting i 


effect of the cross wind. | 
2. LANDING — on touching ground Cross-Wind Landing Wheels ' 


easter automatically under ship’s forward momentum to line 
up with runway. 


3. LANDING ROLL —castered wheels maintain straight-line roll 
down runway with ship still pointing safely into relative wind. 
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It brings near the day when giant airliners will land on 
single airstrips located along the water front or close to 
the heart of many cities. Tomorrow you'll fly from your 
city’s front door. 


By making “downtown” airports feasible, the Cross- 
Wind Landing Wheel will save passengers millions of 
hours now lost in going to and from today’s isolated air- 
ports, and so encourage greater air travel. 


And it will reduce the expenditure for future airports 
by hundreds of millions of dollars, by eliminating need 

@ ‘or multiple runways and costly duplication of instrument 
landing systems, lighting and other controls. 


| GOOD? YEAR 


CROSS-WWD LANDING WHEEL 




















Or immediate advantage to all flyers is the fact that the 
Goodyear Cross-Wind Landing Wheel does away with 
landing hazards from sudden gusts and ground loops. 


It also supplies the missing link in safer instrument land- 
ings in bad weather by compensating for wind, without 
pilot guidance, in that vital second when the ship first 
touches ground. 


In the fulfilment of all these benefits, this new Goodyear 
development may well prove to be one of the outstanding 
contributions to the progress of aviation. 


For complete information regarding Cross-Wind Landing 
Wheels, write: Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 
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alin phonograph + tilwision 


America’s Great Value! 


The Modern Symphony 
Console Television Receiver $395 
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The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 

































STIM-U-LAX JUNIOR 
“The 7 OF Getament 


Try an OSTER STIM-U-LAX Junior massage on 
your body, face, gums, scalp, arms, feet. You'll be 
amazed! There’s no other massage instrument in 
the world like an OSTER ... that does what an 
OSTER can do! Only an OSTER can deliver control- 
lable, rotating-patting movements to your fingertips 
to make pasesone mildly soothing or deeply penetrat- 
ing, Only an OSTER has Suspended Motor Action 
which produces this result. 


Write for FREE Massage Manval 


f John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept. 214 ’ 
H Racine, Wisconsin H 
1 Please send free Massage Manval 

; Namdaiwy 9.20 ccccccccccccccccovcecccouce eee 
0 Address. 2. cc ccccccccvcccee Pececeee aqsccecce ° 
Bi ccncnnegnesannatlll deity. 
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Women on Childbirth 


In 1947, the Medical Women’s Federa- 
tion in Britain set up a committee to ques- 


tion women- doctors who were mothers ° 


on the need of anesthetics in childbirth. 

Last week in the British Medical Jour- 
nal, a report appeared on returns from 
196 medical women who, from personal 
experience, could speak with authority on 
childbirth pain. In almost every case, the 
woman doctor was in favor of relief 
through anesthetics. This group of medi- 
cally qualified mothers found chloroform 
by far the most effective agent in the sec- 
ond stage of labor. They expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the effects of potassium 
bromide and chloral, the colloquial 
“mothers’ mist” used for analgesia during 
the first stage. A large proportion said 
they would have liked more complete re- 
lief in both first and second stages. 

In the end, the women doctors joined 
their nonprofessional sisters in the uni- 
versal reaction of women to motherhood. 
Most of the doctor-mothers did not dread 
a second confinement, admitting the 
memory of childbirth pain faded quickly. 


Cardio-Telephone 


Expert diagnosis of heart and brain 
conditions once depended on access to 


. modern hospitals and clinics equipped 


with electrocardiographs and electroen- 
cephalographs, But with new research 
developments at the United States Air 
Force School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, diagnosis may now be 
as close as the nearest telephone. 

A team of Randolph Field electronic 
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engineers and neurologists have created a 
miniature device capable of picking up 
extremely faint “brain waves” and “heart 
waves” and transmitting them over long- 
distance telephone lines for recording and 
interpretation by the doctor-listener. The 
new device promises to be of value in 
cases where patients, particularly heart 
cases, cannot be moved or cannot afford 
the expense of distant travel. 

Electroencephalography (known as 
EEG) is the measurement and interpreta- 
tion of the tiny electrical pulsations which 
the brain puts out. The conventional 
electroencephalograph is built in three 
stages. Electrodes, fitted to the head, head 
into a pre-amplifier which slightly builds 
up the .000010 to .000050 of a volt wave 
given off by the brain. This impulse in 
turn goes through a second amplifier 
which increases the effect enough to be 
recorded. Most outside interference comes 
in the first stage between electrodes and 
pre-amplifier. In the new equipment, the 
pre-amplifiers have been incorporated in 
the electrodes, eliminating the major area 
of disturbance. 

Wires lead from these pre-amplifier 
electrodes to a small power amplifier 
measuring only 37 cubic inches. Attached 
to this, small caps can be fitted to any 
standard hand phone. Accurate readings 
of brain waves can be transmitted over 
almost any distance, even over poor tele- 
phone circuits, the scientists claim, The 
same instrument which can pick up the 
delicate brain waves can also measure and 
record the stronger heart pulsations. 

Waves in Motion: With the minia- 
ture machine, patients can be examined 
under almost any exercise or work condi- 
tion, Instead of being hooked to a tele- 

























































Even on a bicycle a patient’s “brain waves” can now be recorded... 





Newsweek 
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phone, cables can lead to a conventional 
EEG recorder while the patient is in mo- 
tion. Readings can now be taken over a 
24-hour period or even over a week with- 
out discomfort to the patient. Data ob- 
tained on specific reactions of a heart or 
epilepsy case, for instance, to work, play, 
or general living conditions will be of 
inestimable value to the doctor who at- 
tempts a diagnosis, 


Aerosol and Sinusitis 


Early in 1946, Dr. Alvan L. Barach 
and his associates of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity, demonstrated a new method for the 
treatment of sinusitis. Through a special 
inhalation nebulizer, the patient breathed 
penicillin mist through the nostrils, and, 
at intervals, his sinuses were cleared of 
air or secretions by negative pressure in 
the nasal passages. 

Since then, the inhalation method has 
been widely used in administering peni- 
cillin and streptomycin in various forms 
of nose, throat, and lung disease. Last 
week, in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Drs. Eduardo R. 
Pons Jr., Walter M. Glass, and Bettina 
Garthwaite, also of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, published the latest 
and most complete evaluation of the aero- 
sol negative-pressure therapy in sinus in- 
fections. 

Variable Results: Antibiotic aero- 
sols appear to be extremely useful in 
treating patients with long-standing 
chronic sinusitis who have had repeated 
sinus irrigations or extensive surgical 
treatment with poor results. They also 
seem to benefit those who do not tolerate 
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... and transmitted for diagnosis, if necessary, by telephone 








sinus irrigations and those who have 
chronic bronchopulmonary disease as 
well as sinusitis, the doctors said. 

But for the ordinary sufferer from 
“sinus trouble,” antibiotic mists. given 
once daily “appear to have no superiority 
over accepted methods”—nasal shrinking 
and suction, sinus irrigations, and build- 
ing up of resistance. Selecting their pa- 
tients from the Nose and Throat Depart- 
ment of Vanderbilt Clinic, the doctors 
treated 23 sinus sufferers with penicillin 
aerosol, 23 with ephedrine, a drug that 
contracts the mucous membrane and has 
been widely used for sinusitis, and ten 
patients with streptomycin aerosol. 

Relief from sinus complications was 
about the same in penicillin-treated pa- 
tients as in ephedrine-treated patients, 
among comparable cases. Most of those 
who received streptomycin complained of 
severe nasal irritation, but no general 
toxicity was noticed. 

Follow-up of the patients in the first 
month after treatment showed that the 
rate of recurrence—about 33 per cent— 
was the same in all patients, no matter 
which drug they had been given. 


Fight to the Death 


Henry Noble Hall was not only a news- 
paperman who this year at 76 capped his 
career with a Scripps-Howard column 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 14); he was also a 
human guinea pig. With a newsman’s ac- 
curacy he recorded for doctors his reac- 
tions to their experiments in treating his 
cancer of the thyroid; he also described 
them in his book “My Fight Against 
Cancer.” In New York, March 26, death 
ended Hall’s fight. 





IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 
































Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Kreml 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair s6 naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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Acetylene Chemistry 


During the war American chemists 
wondered how Germany kept its many 
industries going despite its increasingly 
restricted raw-materials resources, Intel- 
ligence reports brought the answer: 
“Reppe chemistry.” J. Walther Reppe, 
head of the central research laboratory 
of I. G. Farben, had tamed a common 
but dangerous chemical, acetylene, and 
used it to compound a large family of 
synthetic rubber, synthetic fibers, and 
synthetic drugs. 

The difficulty in using acetylene had 
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owner of the American rights to the 
Reppe processes, opened to inspection its 
first pilot plant for acetylene chemistry. 

The safety precautions went beyond 
those used by Reppe. Reaction equip- 
ment was built for great overloads of 
pressure and placed in “explosion stalls” 
behind steel-reinforced concrete walls 
and heavy steel plate. Two processes are 
in operation—“vinylation,” producing a 
variety of rubbery and adhesive com- 
pounds, and “ethynylation,” yielding ma- 


terial for fibers and possible pharmaceuti- 
cal use. 

Acetylene’s products will have to com- 
pete with the synthetic products of oil 








































































General Aniline’s acetylene compressor is built for safety 


been that high temperatures and high 
pressures, which promote the synthesis of 
desired products, also increase the hazard 
of explosion. Reppe borrowed and im- 
proved upon a technique used by Ameri- 
can manufacturers of pressure cylinders 
for welders—diluting the acetylene with 
a nonreactive gas. Another trick was to 
narrow the spaces in all the tubes and 
vessels that carried acetylene, so that if 
an explosion started it would not have 
far to go. 

One disastrous blast did take place, but 
the Farben project went on. Germany 
produced as much as 7,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of acetylene for chemical purposes 
in a single year and turned it into many 
of the products—ranging from rubber to 
nylon—that the American chemical in- 
dustry makes from petroleum and coal. 

Process in the U. 8.: American 
chemical journals since the war have pub- 
lished long and detailed accounts of 
Reppe’s acetylene chemistry, and leaders 
of the science have visited Germany to 
observe it firsthand. Last week they could 
see it in action at home. At Grasselli, 
N.J., the General Aniline & Film Corp., 
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and coal, of which the United States at 
peace, unlike Germany at war, has no 
shortage. The Grasselli pilot plant will 
produce sample quantities of acetylene 
synthesis products to see what place they 
can find on the American market. 


War Among the Plants 


There’s chemical warfare in the vege- 
table kingdom. Trees and shrubs emit 
poisons into the earth which keep unde- 
sired neighbors away. This fact, plus 
competition of roots for soil nutrients and 
of leaves for a plage in the sun, explains 
why certain groups of trees and shrubs 
will form a contented community, while 
others will not. The secretion by plants of 
“antisocial chemicals” has been proved 
by experiments which Dr. James Bonner, 
California Institute of Technology biol- 
ogy professor, describes in the current 
issue of Scientific American. 

Wormwood, Artemisia absinthium, acts 
as its own weed suppressor by secreting 
on its leaves a chemical called absinthin. 
Rain washes this into the soil, which be- 
comes toxic for a full yard all ‘around. 


The brittlebush, Encelia farinosa, of the 
American Southwestern deserts contains 
in its leaves a toxic compound that Dr. 
F. W. Went of Cal Tech has identified in 
crystallized form. Its fallen leaves are 
deadly to other species, and the brittle- 
bush consequently grows in splendid iso- 
lation except where frequent rains wash 
the leaves away. Laboratory tests showed 
that the brittlebush emanation is selective 
in its effects: It will kill tomato plants but 
will not harm sunflowers, barley, or the 
brittlebush itself. 

Inhibitions: The guayule, rubber- 
bearing shrub of the Southwest, controls 
its own population increase. Its roots give 
off cinnamic acid which, in a concentra- 
tion of less than one part in 200,000, will 
depress the growth of guayule seedlings. 
The result is that, without human cultiva- 
tion, guayule plants grow in well-sep- 
arated array, keeping their total numbers 
in accord with the scarce water supply of 
their desert domain. 

“The citizens of the plant world,” Bon- 
ner comments, “are segregated into ex- 
clusive associations which get along con- 
genially in their own groups but do not 
mix with foreigners . . . The chemical 
interaction between plants is not always 
hostile. There are plants that produce 
substances which promote the growth of 
other plants instead of inhibiting it... 
Chemical warfare and cooperation are 
merely one phase of the larger complex 
of interactions which determine the so- 
ciology of the plant community.” 


Dean of Tree Hunters 


Liberty Hyde Bailey wasn’t on hand 
for a party on his 90th birthday a year 
ago. So the celebration was held at Itha- 
ca, N. Y., a month and a half later when 
Dr. Bailey returned from hunting new 
specimens of palm trees in the jungles 
of the West Indies. The trophies are 
now among the 200,000 plant specimens 
of the Bailey Hortorium at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

This year, as his 9lst birthday on 
March 15 approached, the botanist, who 
retired in 1913 as dean of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, again 
pulled a disappearing act. Last week the 
publication of a full-length biography* of 
Bailey found the subject hopping among 
the Caribbean islands by boat and plane, 
in search of still more varieties of the 
palm, He was in excellent health and was 
planning more technical papers and books 
to add to the veritable library of gar- 
deners’ handbooks and botanical essays 
that have gained him recognition as the 
dean of American horticulture, 

Bailey’s life has coincided with the 
establishment of authoritative agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations, and 





*Liserty Hype Barer. A Story of American 
Plant Sciences. By Andrew Denny 3 oy II. 506 
pages. Princeton University Press. $7.5 
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Don't worry, Scotty 
... supper is in friendly hands 


Dog: Arf! Arf!...am1 hungry! ? Wish the 
Missus would get off the phone and on 
with cooking supper! 


Unseen Friend: Take it easy “Scotty,” every- 
thing’s under control...and supper’s al- 
most ready. 


Dog: Hey, who are you? 
Unseen Friend: I’m “Your Unseen Friend,” 


Nickel. I’m in those Nickel Chromium 
heating coils...and that friendly red glow 
you see is from their protective covering 
of Inconel, another Nickel alloy. 


Dog: Well what are you doing there? 


Unseen Friend: I’m helping supply quick, 
clean heat, with no fuss... heat that seals 
flavors in fast. And I'll be around a long, 
long time. _ 

Dog: Okay... okay..."Friend”...s0 you're 
at home on the range. But what have you 
done with that beautiful roast? 


Unseen Friend: Now take it easy! I’m cook- 
ing it to a turn in this big, fast electric 
oven...storing up all those luscious juices. 


Dog: Woof! I’m drooling at the jowls... 
shut it off, will you “Friend”? 


Unseen Friend: All right! In a few seconds 
the electric oven timer will signal my little 
Nickel alloy springs in the aut®&matic heat 
control to shut things off . . . and dinner 
will be ready! Cooked for pennies, too, 
because electric cooking costs so little! 


Dog: Hoot, Mon! Now you’re appealing to 
my finer “Scotty” feelin’s. Looks like 
you're going to make a real hit around 
here. 


Unseen Friend: I’m doing that already. I’m 
in your family’s electric toaster, waffle 
iron, and coffee maker. I’m in the Monel 
water heater tank . .. and plenty of other 
places. But I’m the “Unseen” metal, that’s 
usually combined with other metals to 





help them do special jobs. 


Dog: Okay... 1 get it...so that’s why peo- 
ple call you their “Unseen Friend.” 


* * 


Write for Free Booklet 

“Cooking Electrically” 

Gives cooking -time-and- 

temperature tables for all 

kinds of foods... flavor- 

Saving secrets...work-sav- 

ing hints. Tells why elec- 

tric cooking is fast, cheap, 

easy. For your booklet send a 

post card to Dept. 129 y, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


a, Nickel 


© 1949, T.I.N. Co, ... Your Unseen Friend 








$1,500 inventory abolished — 
at a cost of $4.46! 
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With more than 700 vacuum tubes needed by industry, a tube distributor would find 
rofits consumed by 100% inventories. But by ordering tubes as needed via Air 
<xpress, he holds stocks to 25%. Example: Orders $1,500 tube at 9 a.m. from sup- 
plier 900 miles away. Delivered to customer 6 P.M. same day. 16 lbs.: cost, $4.46. 





J ~ 


Remember, $4.46 included speedy pick- Your Air Express shipments go by the 
up and delivery service, too. More pro- Scheduled Airlines direct to over 1,000 
tection, because you get a receipt for airport cities; fastest air-rail for 22,000 
every shipment. Air Express is the off-airline offices. Shipments keep 
world’s fastest shipping service. moving with ’round-the-clock service. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


19 lbs. of machine parts goes 600 miles for $3.54. 
9-lb. carton of new styles goes 1400 miles for $3.99. 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and de- 
livery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and delivery is 
proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
rotection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 
ractically no limitation on size or weight. For fast shipping action, 
phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. And specify 
‘Air Express delivery” on orders. 















Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE u.s. 











SCIENCE 


Federal-state programs of aid to the 
farmer and forester. In this movement he 
had a major part, first as founder of the 
nation’s earliest college department of 
horticulture, at Michigan State College, 
and then as dean of the large agriculture 
college at Cornell. 

Orchard Boy: Among Bailey’s earli- 
est influences was his father’s apple or- 
chard, adjudged among Michigan’s best; 
the elder Bailey had carried the nursery 
trees on his back 
40 miles from the 
railroad station at 
Kalamazoo to the 
clearing at South 
Haven. Another 
youthful influence 
was the then re- 
cently published 
“On the Origin of 
Species by Means 
of Natural Selec- 
tion,” by Charles 
Darwin, whose Dr. Bailey 
teachings Bailey 
compared with his own observations of 
the wild life and cultivated plants of his 
native state, then largely forest land. 

At an early age he decided to organ- 
ize his life systematically—a quarter 
century to study, a quarter century to 
practice his vocation, and the rest of 
life to do whatever he liked best. The 
three things turned out to be much the 
same. Liberty Hyde Bailey is still study- 
ing, still practicing his profession, and 
still doing what he likes best. 


Acme 


Atoms in Arco 


A desolate plateau in South Central 
Idaho, underlain by black primeval lava, 
dotted with sagebrush, and tenanted hith- 
erto mainly by rabbits and coyotes, will 
become still another center of the atomic 
age. The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced last week that it had chosen 
400,000 acres there for a testing station 
comparable in size and importance to the 
Hanford plutonium project in Washing- 
ton. It will be a major scene of the ex- 
periments on nuclear reactors—the po- 
tential power plants for aircraft, ships, 
and industry. 

The nearest town is Arco (population, 
4,000), a station on the Union Pacific. 
Right now the AEC is busy negotiating 
for land titles. By summer it expects to 
start construction. Then, in the blistering 
heat which reaches 100 degrees, some 
6,000 laborers will go to work. When the 
station is in full operation—several hun- 
dred million dollars later—it will have a 
staff of about 2,000 scientists, technicians, 
and other employes. 

The Arco plant will start with two 
definite projects: a prototype for a re- 
actor for the propulsion of naval vessels, 
and a reactor to test materials for future 
atomic furnaces. 


Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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Washrooms are one of 
four most important fac- 
tors in good working 
conditions — survey of 
workers from 400 plants 
reveals. 


.* these hand... 
a small jumerdinent; 


That pays off 





les just such little things as the condition of washrooms that 
pay off “big” with your employees. Don’t you get annoyed 
when you find yourself in a washroom that isn’t right? 


Clean, modern washrooms with hot water, soap and ScotTissue 
Towels help a lot in friendlier relationships. It’s sound business 
to check up—and make sure your washrooms are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
Softer, more pleasant to use, they stay tough when wet because 
of a patented “‘Duralose’’ treatment. And they’re less expensive 
in the long run, because one towel dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels, and for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve washrooms generally, call on 
the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 











Cornycopia Jones 


To most big-city Americans, Spike 
Jones is the silly fellow who louses up 
music like “Cocktails for Two,” “Chloe,” 
and the “William Tell Overture” for the 
greater hilarity of the record business 
and radio (CBS, Saturday, 7-7:30 p.m. 
EST). To an ever-widening group of 
hinterlanders, however, Jones is the mas- 
ter mind of the Musical Depreciation Re- 
vue, a radio program and a traveling 
stage show that combines both the good 
and bad elements of a night with Olsen 
and Johnson, a wild Fourth of July, and 
a formal concert—liberally sprinkled with 
Jones pure-grade corn. Playing each au- 
dience against itself—radio, records, and 
revue—Jones has tightly tied down the 
King of Corn title. 

Until 1942 Lindley Armstrong Jones 
was an obscure drummer, distinguished 
only by a jutting jaw which underscored 
a sad, rather rubbery face. For his own 
amusement he organized the City Slick- 
ers, dedicated to wringing musical paro- 
dies out of pistol shots, garbage cans, 
and cowbells. The music world was cold- 
ly unimpressed, until Jones hustled up 
for RCA Victor a record called “Der 
Fiihrer’s Face.” Within 48 hours after its 
release on Sept. 11, 1942, Jones was on 
his way to the top of the cornstalk. 

For three years the City Slickers toured 
the theaters, playing five’ and six shows 
a day as part of a vaudeville bill, until 
Jones set up the Revue, a two-and-a-half- 
hour show with a $1.20 to $3.60 ticket 
range. Eighteen months ago Coca-Cola 
bought a refined version of the Revue 
for the radio audience. 

Traveling Freaks: The Revue trav- 
els in two Pullman cars and a 70-foot 
baggage car, bossed by a patient man 
aptly named Ralph Wonders. While 
Jones sits in his drawing room thinking 
up new gimmicks like slot machines that 
explode on key (at $6 a boom), para- 
chuting stuffed ducks, and harmonized 
automobile horns, Wonders serves as 
business manager, keeper of accounts, 
and counselor to the troupe of 41. 

Account keeping is almost a full-time 
job. For, sold out 99 per cent of the time, 
the Revue is grossing Jones about $25,- 
750 a week—less operating expenses of 
$10,000 to $11,000. In addition there 
are the printed programs, sold by a 7- 
foot-7-inch giant and a pint-sized midget, 
at 50 cents apiece. They cost Jones 14 
cents each. 

While Jones is a sobersided man, giv- 
ing the impression that all this is some- 
what beyond endurance, he has sur- 
rounded himself with a rare collection of 
jugglers, acrobatic dancers, and other 
freaks. “Doodles” Weaver, whose wacki- 
ness is consistent both off and on stage, 
serves as a singer, mugger, and blackout 
specialist. Dr. Horatio Q. Birdbath (born 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 














Spike Jones (low man) and Slickers: 
Fire is withheld during childbirth 


Purv Pullin) is around with a variety of 
eight human voices, 85 animal sounds, 
125 birdcalls, and a rare ability at blow- 
ing bubble gum. 

Last week the company spent a rushed 
week end in New York—between Newark 
and White Plains engagements—and cut 
two transcribed radio programs for Coca- 
Cola. This week the show is heading 
West—where anything can happen, as it 
did once in Detroit where a fan had a 
baby during the show. Respectfully, Jones 
cut down on the pistol shots until mother 
and child were removed to safety. 


Progress in. Kinescope 

Little more than a year ago, faced 
with the problem of supplying programs 
to the burgeoning TV stations outside 
the range of coaxial cables, the networks 
set to developing a device for filming a 
live television show as it comes over the 
receiver. Called kinescope recordings by 
NBC and CBS, video recordings by 
ABC, and tele-transcriptions by DuMont, 
the films of top New York-produced pro- 





grams now are showijiig up in far-distant 
places like Salt Lake City, Albuquerque, 
and Seattle within a week or two after 
their original telecast. Special events, 
such as the inauguration, are speeded to 
stations as fast as planes can carry 
them. 

In New York last week NBC assembled 
the press to show off its kinescopic 
achievements. The equipment is tricky 
and expensive (NBC has just spent 
$250,000 on a new outfit including four 
cameras). In spite of constant experimen- 
tation, the quality of a kinescoped show 
is still beneath that of a live program. 
But to remote stations the recordings 
mean good video; to the advertisers, a 
national market; and to the networks, an 
otherwise impossible number of affiliates. 

This year the industry will kinescope 
some 2,000 hours of programs—or about 
four times the total footage turned out 
in 1948 by Hollywood’s major studios, 


Zenith or Nadir? 


The Zenith Radio Corp. last week felt 
the prick of its own needling. Since 
March 6 it has been filling the nation’s 
papers with full-page ads proclaiming the 
Zenith television set as the only one that 
will not become obsolete when the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission changes 
present channel allocation (NEWSWEEK, 
March 21). At the same time the infant 
and wobbly television market has been 
affected by misunderstood statements 
from the FCC. But the big manufacturers 
like Philco and the Radio Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, with plunging radio sales to be 
steadied, have taken the onslaught in 
seething silence, leaving the yelling to 
the littler fellows. On March 22 two of 
the littler fellows filed a joint suit in New 
York Supreme Court, asking $1,000,000 
damages from Zenith. 

Sightmaster Corp., a manufacturer of 
TV sets, and the Empire Coil Co., Inc., 
a component parts maker, found the ads 
“false and misleading,” full of representa- 
tions that were made “maliciously.” As a 
result of the ads, the suit went on, both 
Sightmaster and Empire had lost sales 
and consequent revenue. In asking the 
court to make good the losses, Sightmas- 
ter and Empire were in effect trying to 
make Zenith put up or shut up. 

To FCC Chairman Wayne Coy, whose 
original statements inspired Zenith’s ads, 
the whole obsolescence issue was “some- 
thing of a tempest in a teapot.” On March 
23 in a speech to the Baltimore Advertis- 
ing Club, Coy tried to set the record 
straight with the plainest words he knew. 
No matter what the commission does in 
the way of changing allocations, Coy 
said, “the problem of obsolescence will 
be a relatively minor one . . . If I lived 
in Baltimore [which currently has three 
TV stations] I would have no hesitancy 
today in buying a television receiver.” 


Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. 


That’s why... 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH 


PRASTOCRAT 





© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 





Day after day, this typist turns out 
almost twice as many statements, in- 
voices, purchase orders, as before. 
Office overhead is slashed. How? The 
dotted line does it. That magic dotted 
line holds together sets of Moore's 
continuous forms. Work flows in an 
unbroken stream through typewriter, 
billing or tabulating machine. 


Moore continuous forms bring 
assembly-line speed and economy to 
your office — save up to 95% of the 


Continuous Register Forms and Registers 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


a 
-_ 
a 
oe 
_ 
_ 


time wasted by old-fashioned methods. 


For a medium-size newspaper in 
Michigan, Moore designed continuous 
interleaved invoices that speed up the 
work and can save about $3600 each 
year in postage and envelopes alone! 


Your business can shave costs, too. Call your 
local Moore office—in over 200 cities, nearly 
everywhere. Or write any Moore factory: 
Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif.; Salem, Oregon. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 


Marginal Punched 
Typewriter Forms 


Business Machine Forms 


MOORE & 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


The only national company that offers a complete 
range of modern business forms— THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Sales Books for 


Speedisets for Fast 
Every Business Operation 


Carbon Extraction 
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Hair for Collier’s Chest 


No one was surprised at the Collier’s 
shake-up, but plenty were surprised at 
the editor it shook in. Lou Ruppel, 45, 
gruff ex-Marine captain and once a 
whoopdedoo Hearst man, last week re- 
placed Walter Davenport, editorial boss 
since 1946. 

It was no secret, in or out of Crowell- 





Series Ses 


Ruppel 


Anthony 


Collier’s Park Avenue offices, that the 
weekly was the problem child of the com- 
pany’s triplets (Collier’s, American, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion). Last year the 
three earned $2,419,000, less by $2,447,- 
000 than in 1947. 

Already Tom Beck, their sharp old 
board chairman, had cracked the whip. 
In May he brought in as managing editor 
Oscar Dystel, the stocky and smart 35- 
year-old who had nursed pocket-size 
Coronet into a big little best seller. Dystel 
spruced Collier's up, but Beck wanted 
still longer strides. He was hammering at 
the very top of the masthead. 

A terse announcement said that Ed 
Anthony, 53, bald and burly publisher 
of the prospering Companion for six years 
(and, on the side, a light humorist and 
author), would take over as publisher of 
Collier’s. 

He succeeds William L. Chenery, who, 
the announcement said, “has been plan- 
ning for some time to retire as publisher, 
but who has agreed to continue to serve 
as a director and vice president.” Chenery 
and Davenport, who resumes as the mag- 
azine’s chief correspondent, joined Col- 
lier’s the same year, 1925. 

Restless Ruppel: Easily the most 
significant appointment was that of the 
big and brash Ruppel, a noisy bull in any- 
body’s china closet. A friend once summed 
up Ruppel: Back in the ‘20s when Lou 
still was a New York newspaperman, the 
friend said, he saw “The Front Page,” the 
play about high-octane reporters, “and 
he never recovered.” 

When he was managing editor of The 
Chicago Times, his bold type and cocky 
crusades put the tabloid on its feet, but 
he and the publisher failed to see eye to 
eye. Briefly a CBS press agent and then 
Tom Beck’s assistant, he went, at 39, into 
the Marines. He roared back into Chi- 
cago after the war as $40,000-a-year ex- 
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ecutive editor of Hearst’s Herald-Amert- 
can. There, too, he zoomed circulation. 
But he heretically scrapped the red head- 
lines atop page 1 and failed to endear 
himself locally when he called Chicago 
“a dirty-shirt town.” In less than a year 
Hearst himself bought Ruppel out. 

If Collier’s wanted an editor last week 
who could put hair on its chest, it prob- 
ably had found him. 


Clouded Mirror 


For a week The Daily Mirror, Lon- 
don’s liveliest and the world’s largest 
tabloid (4,250,000 circulation), had 
been ‘having a high old time. A “human 
vampire” was at large, sucking its vic- 
tims’ blood through lemonade straws be- 
fore dissolving them iin baths of acid. 
Heaven knew how many souls had per- 
ished; maybe half a dozen. 

According to their varying paces, most 
of the other London papers, putting their 
recently expanded pages to the use, fol- 
lowed The Mirror’s sizzling lead. Then 
on March 3 it was announced that one 
John George Haigh stood accused of kill- 
ing a wealthy widow. Next day The News 
Chronicle, foremost liberal organ, glumly 
announced that “in common with all 
other newspapers” it had been asked by 
the police to quit speculating “on the 
whereabouts of various missing persons.” 
There went the story so far as The News 
Chronicle was concerned. 

Not so the irrepressible Mirror. With 
a hint no reader could miss, The Mirror 
told its host that the “vampire” had been 
jailed. At which point Lord Chief Justice 
Goddard irritatedly dusted off precedents 
back to 1742 and declared that The Mir- 
ror and its slim, spade-bearded editor, 
Silvester Bolam, had prejudiced the case 
of John George Haigh. 








Last week the judge meted out a rap 
that hastened all Fleet Street into the 
nearest pubs for a consoling shot. He 
fined The Mirror $40,000 and packed 
the editor off to jail for three months. 
“This case,” he snorted, “will do every- 
body good.” 


New Boss for Billboard 


A Florida lion tamer needed an assist- 
ant last week, and a “carnie,” complete 
with geek and goldfish girl, wanted book- 
ings. The first place to which they looked 
for aid was a prosperously overstuffed, 
pulp-paper weekly called The Billboard. 

Billboard, to the nonperforming aver- 
age citizen, would seem a mystifying 
mishmash of ads for sword swallowers, 
“half and half,” and human skeletons, in 
which a “med” is a medicine show and a 
“keister” a hawker’s handbag. 

But to carnivals, circuses, and pitch- 
men, the amusements trade magazine is, 
at once, a rendezvous, guidebook, post 
office, and pal in need. It talks their 
jargon, the bass bark of the midway. 

Yet “outdoor” showmen are only a part 
of the weekly’s 54,000 readers: Like 
Variety it also is a Broadway bible, an in- 
fluential organ for radio-television, legiti- 
mate. theater, burlesque, and the popular 
music and coin-machine businesses, 

But it was on road shows that The 
Billboard was weaned, and the rumble of 
carnie wagons and the swoosh of falling 
canvas still are dear to its heart and 
pocketbook. 

A Cincinnati lithographer, Bill Donald- 
son, a stubborn, moody man in a bristling 
Vandyke, started Billboard in 1894 as a 
house organ for his firm. It quickly grew 
into a mouthpiece for all road showmen 
and, finally, all showmen, but not until 
about 1905-—the year it reported the 
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Roger and Bill Littleford see that geeks get their mail 
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These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite” tips 
that won't let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out. 


With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, ““Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 





INSTANT ACTION 
" AUTOPOINT” 
INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in 
walnut or black. The 
answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 
coupon. 


TRACE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 


““Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 














| Autopoint Company 
Dept. N-4, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois | 
| Please send me catalog and quantity prices on | 
| © “Autopoint” Imprinted Pencils | 
| OC “Autopoint” Imprinted Instant Action In- 
dex and other Imprinted Business 1 
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opening of Thompson and Dundy’s New 
York Hippodrome—did it become a mon- 
eymaker. 

Movies Barred: Old Bill Donald- 
son was a soft touch for impecunious 
actors and a stout crusader for their 
union, Equity. He packed his yard with 
elephants and ponies from shows which 
went broke owing him for ads, Just after 
the first world war he decided that the 
movies were a passing fad, and Billboard 
hasn’t run a movie ad or story since. But 
he forged it into what he and his succes- 
sors have claimed to be the biggest trade 
paper in the amusements industry, ( Vari- 
ety’s accent is heavily concentrated on 
Broadway and Hollywood. ) ; 

Three years after Donaldson died in 
1925, his son-in-law, Roger Littleford, a 
6-foot Ohio steelmaker, reluctantly took 
over the thriving weekly as a stake for the 
two Littleford sons. He also set up its 
free mail service, which now handles 
2,000-odd letters a week. 

Where's Sheik? Through it, if Flex- 
ible Freddy Jones wishes to contact, say, 
Sheik Hennessee and doesn’t know the 
latter’s wandering whereabouts, he mere- 
ly addresses his letter care Billboard. 
Then Billboard either forwards the mail 
to Sheik or prints a notice that it has 
letters for him. During the war the maga- 
zine was the draft-board “address” for 
thousands of roving showmen. 

Littleford had his sons, Bill and Roger 
Jr., start as printer’s devils in the com- 
pany’s sprawling, four-floor Cincinnati 
plant. They worked out of Billboard's 
main office, perched above Times Square, 
New York, as reporters and ad and cir- 
culation men. 

Bill, now 34, was more interested in 
what made the business department tick, 
and he became Eastern business manager. 
But Roger Jr. wanted to be a newsman. 
After the war he took over the Chicago 
bureau, one of five spread across the na- 
tion, Eventually, in 1946, Littleford made 
his sons co-publishers. 

Last week stocky, young Joe Csida, 
editor-in-chief and boss of the 50-man 
staff quit to become a recording-company 
publicist, and wispy Roger Littleford Jr., 
37, a quietly energetic bachelor behind 
rimless glasses, took over editorship of 
the magazine his grandfather started. 

His first issue would run 172 pages, the 
fattest in all Billboard’s 54 years, “It’s 
more than carnivals,” Roger Littleford 
Jr. said sharply. 


Death of a Salesman 


His bosses at a Manhattan publishing 
house scoffed at the scheme. So in 1884 
Samuel Sidney McClure, a spindly, schol- 
arly young Irishman with a scraggly 
mustache, quit to try his idea alone— 
syndicating articles and fiction to news- 
papers. First of the big canned-copy 
mills, McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


popularized Mark Twain and introduced 
Rudyard Kipling to America. 

But after eight years McClure, a pen- 
niless widow’s son who had worked his 
way through Knox College (Galesburg, 
Ill.) by peddling notions, had less than 
$3,000 in the bank. To bolster himself 
he started a 15-cent magazine, made pos- 
sible by the newly discovered photoen- 
graving process, and McClure was 
launched on his way to becoming one ot 
the great salesmen of journalistic ideas. 
Lavishly, the scrappy McClure’s Maga- 
zine sent Mark Twain to Europe, Lord 





Brown Bros. 


McClure (circa 1906) 


Randolph Churchill (Winston’s father) 
to Africa, and Robert Louis Stevenson to 
the South Seas. When it offered Steven- 
son $8,000 for a story, the tuberculous 
writer gasped. Nobody had paid him 
more than $4,000 before. 

McClure and his sparkling stable 
ripped into political corruption and ex- 
posed corporate wrong-doing. He gave 
Ida Tarbell five years and $200 a week 
to turn out her fifteen-article exposé of 
Standard Oil. He printed Lincoln Stef- 
fens’s shocking “Shame of the Cities.” 
Although he was swept into the Presi- 
dency by the mushrooming mood of re- 
form that McClure’s investigators had 
sensationally abetted, Theodore Roose- 
velt angrily called them “muckrakers.” 
It became a household word. 

But S. S. McClure’s scrappiness and 
his talent for picking new writers grew 
old with him. His magazine finally folded. 
His syndicate passed into other hands. 
The wiry, gray old man spent his last 
nights at the musty Murray Hill Hotel 
until it was razed last year, and his days 
in the Union League library, grumbling 
about government interference with busi- 
ness. Last week a heart attack seized 
him, and, at 92, the father of the syndi- 
cate and the muckrakers was dead. 


Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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M i , 
THis Hag pgec CGD” KEEPS A MOUNTAIN MOVING 


From his glassed-in tower above the receiving yard of a 
modern coal preparation plant, this mine train dispatcher 
keeps mountain-size tonnages of coal on the move. Through 
telephone lines to the mine’s working areas and by radio 


communication with mine locomotives, he sends empty cars 
to be loaded, and locomotives to pick up loaded trains. The 
result is steady mining at the face and uninterrupted de- 
livery of coal to the washing plant—as well as greater safety 
for all mine employees. 

Getting maximum tonnage with maximum safety is the 
modern mine operator’s goal. That’s why the progressive coal 
industry is today carrying on a billion-dollar program for im- 
proving existing mines and opening new ones. Only through 
such forward-looking mechanization can America’s mines 
provide more coal of better quality, coal whose ultimate cost 
to users represents real economy—in more heat per ton and 
more efficient return from modern coal-burning equipment. 





Living Conditions of coal miners continue 
to keep pace with improvements in working 
conditions. 

Today, almost two-thirds—more than 
260,000 of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 
—either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among 
miners generally is on the increase. This is 
good for men and companies alike. It gives to 
the miner the greater satisfaction and security 
that come with living in a “home of his own,” 
and it frees mine management and capital 
for the big job of getting maximum coal pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATJONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C,. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


City CONVENIENCES 
insure sales beyond the pipe lines 


Developers no longer need struggle with 
second-best sites, in order to have access to city 
utilities. Build where sales are best, costs are 
TRUCK TANKS lower . . . on ground most adaptable to resi- 
* dential planning. Black, Sivalls & Bryson Pro- 
ane Systems are the economical, convenient 

TRAILERS tana : 


Sales-clinching features such as silent re- 
frigeration . . . thermostatically-controlled cen- 
tral heating . . . blue-flame cooking . . . auto- 
matic hot water heating . . . employ L-P gases. 
Its cleanliness, its reliability in all types of 
weather, and its economy are added points that 
will influence home seekers. The severe winter 
just past has removed all doubts as to the 
availability of L-P gases in every section. 


BS&B Propane Systems are available in a 
number of stock sizes, to fit any domestic 
supply requirements. They pass national and 
local safety regulations. And the large BS&B 
production lines are equipped to deliver any 
quantity. 

Also included in the complete BS&B line 
of L-P storage systems are BS&B Truck and 
Transport Tanks, Bulk and Intermediate Stor- 


age Tanks. Mail the coupon today for complete 
details. 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


= 
Sees 


Propane Gas Equipment Div., BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. Dept. PS-8 

















| Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 1 
i I'd like full details about BS&B Domestic Propaffe Systems. | 
| ( Please forward complete data. (0D Arrange to have Sales Engineer 1 
i call on me. Also () Bulk Storage Systems (0 Transport Tanks. i 
|} NAME__ omnes s et i 
FIRM _ —aee ak 1 
ADDRESS PROPANE 
A SYSTEMS [f 
| _city iY) ZONE___ STATE 
SOA TEMES BA ees 
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TRANSITION — 


& <a . e 
Born: To Princess ANNE-of Bourbon- 


Parma, 25, and former KincG MicHaEL of 
Rumania, 27, a 7-pound daughter, Mar- 
GARITHA, in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
March 26. The infant will have no claim 
to the dormant Rumanian throne, which 
descends only through the male line. 


Birthday: Sen. ArTHUR H. VANDEN- 
BERG of Michigan observed his 65th birth- 
day in Washington March 22 with a full 
round of Congressional activities and an 
address on the Atlantic Pact. His birth- 
day fell nine days short of the 21st an- 
niversary of his appointment. to “the 
Senate. 

> At 82, on March 25, Maestro ArTURO 
Toscanini spent the afternoon conducting 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra in a dress 
rehearsal of “Aida” (see page 79). 


’® The New York State Legislature in 


Albany March 24 appointed a committee 
of delegates from both houses to serenade 
Gov. Tuomas E. Dewey on his 47th 
birthday. “It’s about time the Senate 
brought the governor a little harmony,” 
commented Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley. 


Married: Beautiful Princess Fawzi, 
27, sister of King Farouk of Egypt, who 
was divorced from the Shah of Iran last 
November because she had borne him no 
son (Newsweek, Nov. 29), and IsMat 
SHERINE Bey, 40, wealthy Egyptian dip- 
lomat; in Cairo, March 28. 


Retiring: Fleet Admiral Witiiam D. 
Leany, 73, the only man ever to serve 
as chief of staff to the President, resigned 
last week, and President Truman said he 
would not name a successor. For Leahy: 
a warm handshake and a gold star (in 
lieu of a third Distinguished Service 
Medal) from his commander-in-chief. 


Ailing: Gen. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER, 
58, was confined to his Washington hotel 
March 25 with a “severe case of acute 
gastroenteritis.” ° 


Died: SamueEL Sipney McCuure, 92, 
editor of McClure’s Magazine at the turn 
of the century; in New York, March 21 
(see page 58). 

> Former Texas Gov. Ross S. STERLING, 
74, who made and lost a fortune in oil; 
in Fort Worth, March 25. He defeated 
Mrs. Miriam A. (Ma) Ferguson for gov- 
ernor in 1930 and was defeated by her 
in 1932. 

> Prince Aucust WILHELM, 62, young- 
est son of the late German Kaiser and the 
only son to join the Nazi party, who once 
declared that “Adolf Hitler is God’s gift 
to Germany”; of a lung ailment in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, March 25. 

> Jack Karp, 47, president and founder 
of Decca Records, popular record mer- 
chandising wizard; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, in New York, March 25. 


Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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America’s most important building program 


Even with accurate scale models like 
these, building is no easy matter these 
days. But around 900,000 families will 
move into new or enlarged homes this 
year. If you’ve ever built, you know 
that each one has the most important 
building program in the country. 
One of the most important—in size 
—is the construction program of the 


business-managed electric companies. 


In order to keep up with the increasing 
demand for light and power, these com- 
panies, hundreds of them, are building 
new plants, lines and equipment that 
will cost billions of dollars in all. 
Why? Well, your appetite for elec- 
tric service—like everybody’s—is grow- 
ing bigger and bigger. New users of 
electricity — babies and businesses — 


are being born in record numbers. 


We’re catching up with the construc- 
tion we couldn’t do during the war. 

This expansion of the self-support- 
ing electric companies is one of his- 
tory’s biggest peacetime building jobs. 


The entire job is being done without 


‘the use of government money. Millions 


of men and women, from all walks of 
life, are investing their savings to make 


possible much more power for America ! 


ged, tax-paying 





America’s b 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES * 


® HELEN HAYES stars in the ELECTRIC THEATRE. Hear it every Sunday, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 





*%Names of companies on request from this magazine 








Customers toast Sam Atkins and his 5-cent beer 


BEER: 
Old Times, New Ideas 


When spring arrived on New York’s 
Lower East Side last Monday, Sam At- 
kins decided that what his bar and grill 
needed was a tonic, “This is a very poor 
neighborhood,” he said, “and money is 
getting very, very scarce. A lot of people 
don’t have the 10 cents to spare and 
they'd like a beer.” 

Atkins hoisted signs announcing he 
would sell a 7-ounce glass of beer 
for a nickel. This, thought Atkins, was 
a businessman’s prerogative in a land of 
free enterprise. Somebody tipped off The 
New York Herald Tribune and the paper 
printed a piece welcoming the return of 
nickel beer. 

Business boomed. But among early 
customers was a supervisor for one of the 
distributors whose brew Sam used. He 
looked at the nickel signs, bought every- 
one a round of drinks, and deftly gath- 
ered up the advertisements for his com- 
pany’s beer. 

Sam phoned another source of re- 
plenishment. All the trucks of supplier 
No, 2 were unaccountably tied up. Many 
phone calls later a brewery official pa- 
tiently explained to Sam: “You might as 
well understand, There’s not a brewery 
or distributor in town who'll sell you 
beer while you continue the 5-cent 
price. We've been warned that if we 
distribute beer to people cutting prices, 
the other saloons will cancel their ac- 
counts with us.” 

Was this in restraint of trade? No, 
said the brewers, they could sell to Sam 
or not, as they chose. 

The next afternoon Sam Atkins’s ex- 
periment in free enterprise was shackled 
from another quarter. The bartenders’ 
union came down and told Sam that un- 
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less he fired his barmaids (the bartend- 
ers say woman's place is on the other 
side of the railing) and signed with the 
union his place would be picketed. Sam 
shouted “conspiracy.” The union mur- 
mured “coincidence” and soon six stal- 
wart pickets were parading back and 
forth. 

As his nickel beer began trickling out 
of the taps, then dried up altogether, 
Atkins signed with the union, took his 
barmaid from tending the taps, and 
shouted to his customers: “The boycott 
of the New York brewers can’t put me 
out of business. So don’t go away.” 

Sam reappeared soon with a small 
supply of beer. Early this week he was 
nourishing his thirsty faithful on what- 
ever he can buy around town—still at 5 
cents a glass, 


THE ECONOMY: 


The Experts are Cautious 


In every government department last 
week in Washington the key words in the 
talk of deflation or recession were—if and 
when it comes. 

The President's Council of Economic 
Advisers had finally conceded that the 
country was no longer in a state of ram- 
pant inflation. The council was even re- 
examining studies it had made over the 
last two years on devices to meet a down- 
swing in production and employment. 
But there was no concerted rush to man 
the ramparts against deflation. 

The council's leisurely approach to the 
problem was in part a matter of convic- 
tion but also a matter of policy. It had no 
desire to spread a depression psychosis 
by broadcasting every detail of its think- 
ing and planning on how to meet a down- 
swing. But there was more serious dis- 
cussion of anti-deflation measures than 
appeared on the surface. 





Among the possibilities being batted 
around by government economists: 

Tax Pouicy. Authority for the Presi- 
dent to move taxes up or down within 
specified limits. Actually, a straight re- 
duction of corporate taxes by Congress 
would be more likely. Elimination of ex- 
cise and sales taxes would add to con- 
sumer buying power; so would raising 
individual tax exemptions so that those 
earning less than $2,000 a year would 
pay no income tax, 

SociaL Security. Suspending social- 
security and unemployment taxes tem- 
porarily and letting the government foot 
the bill during the deflationary period. 

Wace Po icy. Still vague ideas on how 
to keep up workers’ take-home pay. Work 
sharing is not in good favor, but some 
regard it as better than the dole. 

ConsuMER Crepit. Abandonment of 
Regulation W by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Perhaps a scheme for government 
insurance of consumer credit like the 
FHA insurance of mortgage credit. 

Prices. Above all, a move to cut prices 
to the bone in an attempt to stimulate 
demand, rather than a cut in production 
and an attempt to move goods at present 
prices. The Administration sees no way 
of getting this short of a vastly more 
regimented state (which no one is pro- 
posing). 

Business Crepir. An easing of the 
money market. The Federal Reserve 
Board can do this any time it sees fit to 
buy government securities in the open 
market. Reserve banks already have pow- 
er to lend to member banks and to busi- 
ness and industry if necessary. Margin 
requirement on stock purchases, lowered 
this week from 75 to 50 per cent, could 
be cut further to stimulate the flow of 
capital. 

Farm Supports. Expansion of govern- 
ment support loans to cover more perish- 
able foods. Present supports are consid- 
ered one of the best defenses against a 
serious depression. 

Pusiic Works. An expansion in ready 
projects. The present reserve is too small. 

Housinc. More liberal FHA appraisals 
to bring them closer to market levels. A 
home buyer can now get a mortgage for 
only about 60 per cent of the purchase 
price. Loans at 90 to 95 per cent would 
stimulate home building. Under the 
Housing Act of 1948, the President 
could also step up the public housing 
program from 135,000 units a year to 
250,000 to take up lag in the construc- 
tion field. . 

ForEIGN TRADE. Various schemes for 
financing an export surplus after the 
ECA dries up; possible underwriting of 
private investments abroad. 

GOVERNMENT Buvuyinc. A step-up in 
government stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terials to help support raw-material 
prices. 

Unless and until unemployment hit 


O Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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York “sells” 











refrigeration 



































air-conditioning 


Whether it’s something to eat, to wear 
or to use, a product that wins the loy- 
alty of the consumer can be counted 
on for something extra in quality. Most 
often it stems from the infinite care 
given each production step. 


For the nationally known products 
illustrated on this page, York-equipped 
air conditioning and refrigeration play 
an important part in the maintenance 
of quality—and therefore sales. 


If, in your business, refrigeration or 


air conditioning (or both) can help 
“sell” a product by making it better, 
















Tobacco 


the following facts about York are 
worth keeping in mind: 


1—The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures se- 
lection of the right unit for the right place, 
no matter how large or how small. 


2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manufacturer. 


3— York research—already responsible for 
so many important advances—has been 
accelerated and intensified . . . an assur- 
ance of the lasting value of York equip- 
ment. York Corporation, York, Penna. 







YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING °* HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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5,000,000 (it is now about 3,000,000), 
the government expected no serious diffi- 
culty. Meanwhile, it would twiddle its 
plans and watch developments. 


PEPSI: 


Trouble in Large Size 


A few years ago Walter S. Mack Jr., 
president of the Pepsi-Cola Co., was con- 
sidered, hands down, one of the hottest 
balls of fire in American business. 

His 12-ounce bottle of Pepsi—“twice 
as much for a nickel, too”—was taking the 
country by storm. Pepsi-Cola’s sales 
jumped from $10,000,000 in 1937 to 
$48,000,000 in 1943. 

Pepsi stock was considered good for a 
ride by speculators and long-range in- 
vestors alike. Its growth trend seemed 
laid on a golden rainbow leading to cer- 
tain riches. From a low of 75 cents a 
share in 1938 it soared to a peak of 
$69.12% in 1944. Split three shares for 
one, it went on to a new peak of $40.50 
a share in 1946. 

But the war and its shortage of sugar 
slowed Pepsi-Cola to a walk. And the 
postwar jump in sugar prices raised hob 
with Mack’s “twice as much” costs. The 
stock tumbled to a low of 7% last Novem- 
ber. The halo slipped from Mack’s head 
and stockholders began to grumble. 

Actually, the crush of rising costs 
against a relatively fixed selling price 
which had caught Mack had also nipped 
the other soft-drink makers, Only the 
giant Coca-Cola Co. was riding the storm 
unperturbed with both its sales and its 
earnings still rising. 

Shrinkage: Last year Mack had to 
advise Pepsi-Cola bottlers to raise the 
price of the 12-ounce bottle to 6 cents. 


It's Spring: The 33rd International Flower Show 
at the Grand Central Palace brings out dirt farm- 
ers, gardening suburbanites, professional florists, 
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He also introduced an 8-ounce bottle 
at 5 cents to sell at ball parks and 
other public places, But case sales for 
1948 were down 8 per cent from 1947 
(dollar sales have not yet been released), 
and Pepsi-Cola’s profits dropped from 
$6,769,000 to $3,152,000, 

Last week Mack moved to ease criti- 
cism by stockholders and to strengthen 
Pepsi-Cola’s hand in the competitive 
struggle. Reaching into the backyard of 
his big competitor he hired Alfred N. 
Steele, Coca-Cola’s vice president in 
charge of domestic sales, and installed 
him as Pepsi's first vice president in 
charge of sales and operations. 

Wall Street applauded the move by 
bidding Pepsi-Cola stock up nearly a 
point during the week, from 9% to 10%. 
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AVIATION: 


The Sitting Duck Wins 


In the developing techniques of war- 
fare there is a constant struggle for su- 
premacy between offense and defense, 
The balance of power seldom remains 
long with either side. 

Recently, in aerial warfare, the ad- 
vantage has shifted to the offense—the at- 
tacking bomber as opposed to the defend- 
ing fighter—and in a manner surprising 
even to American airmen. The amazing 
thing is that the instrument of supremacy 
is the huge pusher-type B-36 bomber. 

Designed to carry the atom bomb, the 
B-36 seemed outmoded almost before it 
made its first flight. Its six old-fashioned 
piston-type engines appeared incongruous 
in the new age of jet propulsion. Its slow 
speed (little better than 225 miles per 
hour) and its huge bulk (163-foot fuse- 
lage, 230-foot wing span) tempted anti- 
aircraft and fighter opposition. 

But engineers gradually stepped up the 
speed of the giant plane to more than 300 
miles per hour. And at 40,000 feet its 
supercharger-equipped, piston-type en- 
gines operate at close to top efficiency. 
Jet engines don’t. 

A jet engine sucks in tremendous 
amounts of air, compresses it, adds fuel, 
and then explodes the mixture. But it 
takes in the same volume of air no mat- 
ter what the altitude; in the thin air at 
40,000 feet the jet’s efficiency drops 
sharply. And its small wing area and 
high wing loading make maneuvering 
difficult. 

Tests: In recent tests at Eglin Field, 
Fla., the B-36 has given jet fighters a bad 
time. It takes a jet fighter about 25 min- 
utes to climb to 40,000 feet, locate the 
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and beauty-hungry New Yorkers. Above, two blind 
tots enjoy the flowers in their own way, one 
sniffing a tulip, the other feeling its soft petals. 


Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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DO YOU ENVY THE FARMER, who gets his fresh fruits and vegetables 
with the dew of the fields still on them? Then here’s good news: 
the day is coming when, no matter where you live, foods will 
reach you at the peak of their farm-fresh goodness. 


when railroad 





YES, THERE'LL BE BETTER THINGS in stores for 


you when “Roller Freight’ begins to 
roll! It’s the next great step in rail- 
roading! 

“Roller Freight” is the term for freight 
cars equipped withTimken tapered roller 
bearings—just like high-speed passenger 
trains. With Timken bearings on the 
axles in place of old-style friction bear- 
ings, freight trains will be able to travel 
with passenger train speed and smooth- 
ness. “Hot boxes” and other delays due 
to friction bearings will be eliminated. 

Since Timken bearings reduce start- 
ing resistance 88%,“‘Roller Freight” cars 
start easily and get under way quickly 
and smoothly, without jolts and jars. 
There’s less chance of damage to ship- 


NOT JUST A BALLC) NOT JUST A ROLLER 1) THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST ~(])- 
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ments, so that goods arrive in better 
condition. The trend to “Roller Freight” 
has already started —from a handful of 
cars on some railroads to as many as 800 
and 1,000 on others. 


Timken tapered roller bearings are 
first choice throughout industry. They 
take both radial and thrust loads in any 
combination. Whether you’re building 
machine tools or automobiles, power 
shovels or airplanes, tractors or shop 
trucks, make sure the trade-mark 
“Timken” is on the bearings you use. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Tubing, Removable 
Rock Bits. 








YOU'LL BE ABLE TO IMPRESS the boss, or just delight your family, with 
the most delicious meals you’ve ever served —when produce starts 
to travel by “Roller Freight”. Because “Roller Freight” is faster 
and smoother, foods will reach you sooner, fresher and tastier. 


S switch to “Roller Freight” 
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can speed the nation’s freight 
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DIAMOND ALKALI 











THE NEWS OF THE WEEK.. / aildally coil leas 


Magazine publishers know what readers want .. . fast printing of news... 
rich coloring of pictures . .. and anything that reduces cost. 

Diamonp ALKALI knew that calcium carbonate would help do the job. 
It would make ink spread further. Would add life to the color. Would 
cooperate better than any other filler with the ink drier that speeds printing 
and so cuts time. 

But ordinary calerum carbonate won’t work. To meet inkmakers’ needs. 
DIAMOND found a way to make a synthetic carbonate through a process 
known as precipitation. The result is a man-made chemical, minutely fine 
and of the utmost purity ... yet costing less than many other fillers. 

Today, this precipitated calcium carbonate is a valuable ally in many 
other products besides printing ink; in quality paints, in rubber goods, 
and in more and more new plastic products. 

Every hour of your life is enriched in scores of ways like this by DIAMOND 
products, Chemicals You Live By, vital to everyone’s well-being. 
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bomber (a tough job even with ground 
radar assistance), and get set for a “pass.” 

If the pilot attacks the approaching 
bomber head-on, the planes close on 
each other at the rate of 800 mph, allow- 
ing bare seconds to sight and fire. If he 
comes in from the rear, the reduced 
efficiency of the jet gives him a speed 
advantage of only 80 to 100 mph, not 
much in a tail chase. After the fighter 
pilot makes his first pass, he must then 
start chasing all over again. And the odds 
are against his being able to catch the 
bomber for a second attack. 

As a result, the sitting-duck B-36 was 


et. Seal: 


At 40,000 feet the B-36 outmatches jet fighters 


being hailed last week as winged victory 
itself. Aviation Week reported: “Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg, USAF Chief of Staff, 
states his main concern now is not how 
to protect the B-36 against enemy fight- 
ers but how to develop USAF fighters 
capable of stopping a B-36 type assault 
on the United States.” 

The Air Force had the temporary con- 
solation of knowing that it was unlikely 
any probable enemy yet had a long-range 
bomber as good as the B-36. To stop it 
they were working on new pursuit planes, 
some powered by rockets, which are un- 
affected by high altitudes. But at the 
same time they were experimenting with 
auxiliary jet engines to give the B-36 
added bursts of speed. 


VENTURE: 
Yankee Spur to Enterprise 


For all their supposed hidebound atti- 
tudes, New Englanders have always been 
ready to take a chance, They risked for- 
tunes on clipper ships, staked all on the 
voyage of a whaler, and gambled heavily 
on textiles. Last week a group of Yankee 
scientists and Yankee businessmen were 
hip-deep in another speculative and po- 
tentially significant venture. 

Two and a half years ago they had 
formed a company for the express pur- 
pose of taking risks. The company, the 
American Research & Development 
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Corp.,* would look up new, untried enter- 
prises, sink up to 10 per cent of its capital 
in them, and then use its technical and 
business savvy to guide them to success. 
If only two in ten projects chosen suc- 
ceeded, its founders figured, American 
Research would thrive, 

Reliquefying Wealth: The venture 
had another unusual feature. The found- 
ers stipulated that a big slice—$1,500,- 
000—of its initial stock offering must be 
taken up by the so-called institutional in- 
vestors—insurance Companies, investment 
companies, and universities, 

For that was the whole point. The 





Yankee savants and traders were deeply 
concerned at the speed with which the 
country’s liquid wealth was getting into 
the hands of the institutional giants. 
These tended to pass the money into in- 
vestments that were, above all things, 
safe, Promising young enterprises, mar- 
keting the latest technical wonders and 
new industrial methods, faced failure for 
want of backing. And these, said the 
Yankees, were the very enterprises on 
which the country’s future production, 
employment, and even its entire economic 
system depended. 

Because of the venture’s high aims and 
responsible backing, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission approved its stock 
registration, Despite a break in the mar- 
ket, institutional investors took up their 
share quickly; others brought the new 
concern’s capital to $3,580,000, 

By last week American Research had 
screened close to 1,200 would-be 
protégés, Some projects (a plan to drill 
for oil under the polar ice cap, several 
perpetual motion schemes, and a_hot- 
water soap spray to eliminate toilet pa- 
per) had received short shrift. But it had 





*Officers, directors, and advisers include Karl T. 
Compton, board chairman of the Massachusetts In- 
stiture of Technology; Jerome C. Hunsaker, head of 
M.L.T.’s aeronautical engineering department; Sen. 
Raiph Flanders of Vermont, former president of the 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co.; Paul F, Clark, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
Merrill Griswold, chairman of the Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust; and Brig. Gen. Georges F. Doriot, 
former deputy director of the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the War Department’s General Staff, 











How a‘ Task-Force”’ 
Can Speed Action 
On Business Problems 


Temporary, outside 
counsel and assistance 
is often the solution 
when the pressure of administra- 
tion routine leads to postpone- 
ment of a needed management 
improvement. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
are available as experienced 
specialists to work out specific 
“one-time” problems of organi- 
zation or procedure with minimum 
demands on management's time. 





A description of the 
firm’s experience and facilities 
will be supplied on request. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 
CHICAGO 1 

333 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON 8 
11 Beacon St. 


NEW YORK 18 
500 Fifth Ave. 


WASHINGTON 5 
1427 Eye St., N. W. 
MILWAUKEE 2 LOS ANGELES 14 
828 N. Broadway 111 W. Seventh St. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 
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44¢ A DAY 


CLARY, 1530 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12 


All-electric, fully-automatic 
adding and listing machine 


Clary 


— that’s what counts 


It’s a 


ress in margin and mail to. 


4 


or write name, firm, ac 


Buy this Clary Speed-o-lectric on 
terms for only 44¢ per day. See 
how its unique advantages save 
you more than the purchase 
price. Only $189.50 plus tax. 
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IT TAKES A LOT O’ 
Jn! 
TO KEEP GOOD HOMES 





































5 Questions for 
Executives Who Have 


Chicago SALES 
On Their Minds 


Are you getting into the HOMES of Chicago's 
most IMPORTANT million? 


Are you doing a good solid job of making 
these folks feel friendly to your products? 


Are they reading about your products under 
the most favorable circumstances? 


Through the medium of only one 
newspaper—Chicago Daily 
News-—you can reach Chicago's 
most IMPORTANT million. And, 
mind you, in their HOMES. In 
their HOMES where they can 
read about you thoughtfully and 
thoroughly in the most pleasant 
surroundings. 


How can you expect to get into these HOMES 
with what you have to sell if you don't get 
in with what you have to say? 


How can you expect maximum sales success 
in Chicago without the steady patronage of 
Chicago's most IMPORTANT million? 


It takes a lot o° buyin’ to keep 
good HOMES a-goin'. Particu- 
larly those HOMES whose sub- 
stantial character demand a 
family newspaper edited on 
their own character level. In 


News. 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


for 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 Wes! Madison St., CHICAGO 








Chicago it's the Chicago Dally 
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The New Ford: Benson Ford, 29. head of the Lincoln-Mercury 
Division, and Henry Ford II, 31, president, welcome younger 





brother William Clay Ford, 24, to the Ford Motor Co. He gradu- 


ated from Yale in February and will start in the Sales Department. 


approved and invested $2,300,000 in 
thirteen enterprises, It had several other 
promising ones in mind and, to finance 
them, was preparing another stock offer- 
ing to raise its total capital to $7,500,000. 

Paris-born, 49-year-old Georges Doriot, 
who runs the company as president, is 
not naive; he does not expect all its 
projects will become industrial giants, He 
has warned investors that American Re- 
search will advise its protégés to plow 
back profits and that it may not declare 
dividends for several years, 

To date Doriot has given up on none 
of the projects chosen, Though all young 
enterprises, about half are already show- 
ing a profit; several others are expected to 
get into the black this year. American 
Research, as anticipated, is still oper- 
ating at a loss ($44,000 in 1948). It does 
not expect its business offspring to sup- 
port it until they are firmly on their feet. 

How It Works: Tracerlab, one of 
American Research’s first babies, is typi- 
cal, Formed in March 1946 by a group of 
youthful Harvard, M.I.T, and Manhattan 
Project graduates, it is the first real busi- 
ness built entirely on atomic fissure, It 
buys radio-isotopes from Oak Ridge, di- 
lutes, measures, and grades them, and 
makes the instruments needed to trace 
them. American Research gave the young 
outfit a $150,000 injection of capital in 
August 1946, Twelve months later it was 
doing $300,000 worth of business a year 
with industrial plants, universities, and 
hospitals, It passed the $700,000 mark in 
1948 and showed a profit of $30,000. 

On March 25 Tracerlab announced 
plans for a public stock offering to finance 
still further expansion, It expects to more 
than double its sales this year, 


Another flourishing American Research 
fledgling is Baird Associates of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., whose specialty is using 
the spectrum to analyze oils, chemicals, 
and metals. Johns Hopkins-trained Walter 
Baird and M.I.T. graduate John Sterner 
founded Baird in 1936, They struggled 
along for ten years in a one-room shop. 
Then American Research advanced them 
$225,000 and its business contacts and 
know-how, This year Baird looks forward 
to doing more than $1,000,000 worth of 
business. 

Doriot is hard to pin down on Ameri- 
can Research’s long-term prospects, Of- 
ficially, he is content to talk of “looking 
forward with confidence” and the com- 
pany’s being “an unquestioned social as- 
set to the country.” But then he likes to 
remind the listener that the legal limit of 
the company’s capital and surplus is set 
at a lofty $100,000,000, meaning that the 
Yankee founders would not be averse to 
ranking some day among the titans of in- 
vestment, 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Output: The Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production dropped in 
February for the third consecutive month. 
The index, at 189, was 6 per cent below 
last October’s postwar peak. The board 
expects a further drop in March be- 
cause of the coal shutdown and lessened 
oil and rayon output. 


Living Costs: The Bureau of Labor 


Statistics living-cost index for mid-Feb- 
ruary showed the biggest drop since 
monthly figures were compiled in late 
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1940. The index declined for the fifth 
consecutive month from 170.1 to 169 of 
the prewar average but is still slightly 
higher than a year ago. Food prices led 
the decline. 

Bug Killer: The Agriculture Depart- 
ment announced that two of its scientists 
had developed synthetic pyrethrum—a 
powerful insecticide that will not harm 
human beings. The discovery will mean 
the end of the housefly, the department 
said. It will also cut the need for imports 
of up to 20,000,000 tons annually of 
pyrethrum flowers from Japan and the 
Belgian Congo. 

Price Cuts: Kaiser-Frazer Corp. an- 
nounced price slashes ranging from 
$198.37 on the Frazer to $333.57 on the 
Kaiser Special, its lowest priced car. The 
Special now sells for $1,995 at the fac- 
tory. The company claimed it was mar- 
keting the largest car in the industry 
selling for less than $2,000. 

Coal Diesel: North Carolina State Col- 
lege has succeeded in making an experi- 
mental high-speed Diesel engine run suc- 
cessfully on a mixture of 45 per cent 
powdered coal and 55 per cent crude oil. 
There was only a small loss of power. 

Television Growth: In England, Sir 
Alexander Aikman, chairman of Electrical 
& Musical Industries, Ltd., told stock- 
holders that the United States now has 
more than 30* television stations. “When 
this kind of thing starts in America un- 
der their system of competitive enterprise, 
it goes ahead with such vigor. that cor- 
responding developments in England are 
quickly left behind,” he conceded. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Life Jacket: Neptune Specialties of 
Brooklyn is making a lightweight sports 
jacket with a built-in life preserver for 
fishermen and amateur sailors. The Viny- 
lite plastic bladder runs around the chest 
and neck and can be inflated by mouth. 

High Heels: The Tip-Toz Shoe Co. of 
South Norfolk, Va., has introduced a 
women’s new-style “high heel” shoe with- 
out a high heel. A metal plate runs back 
from the sole to provide the necessary 
support so that the wearer’s heel appears 
to be suspended in mid-air. 

Hot Lunch: The Electro Lunch Co. of 
Algonac, Mich., is producing a lunch box 
for factory workers with a built-in heat- 
ing unit. By plugging the cord into an 
electric outlet just before lunchtime, the 
worker can enjoy a hot meal. 

Gas Detector: To detect leaks in gas 
pipes, Gas Appliance Stores of Columbia, 
S.C., is making a brush with a container 
for a soap-bubble solution in the handle. 
Air, gas, or ammonia leaks will cause 
bubbles to form on the brush. 


*Actually, as of March 21 the United States had 59. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
SCHOOL BONDS 
Cleveland Heights 
City School District, Ohio 
1%% Bonds 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
School District No. 11 


» an enlightened nation 1% & 1%% Bonds 


Evanston, Illinois, 
Township H. S. District No. 202 
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Young America is served by the most extensive public 


: ae : : 2%% Bonds 
school system in the world—a distinguished national pis 
asset bringing education within the reach of all. It is a inde bec a 
created asset, financed in great measure through the sale a 2% & 3% Bonds 
of bonds issued by communities, counties, states and mnt ont oregen 
other taxing districts. School District No. 4 (Eugene) 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. for many years has been 2 & 2%4% Bonds 

identified with municipal b f thi aki —— 
sree: unicipal bonds of this type, making | seranton, Penna., School District 
them available to thousands of conservative investors. 1%% Bonds 


Their desirability as investments has been maintained . 
by demonstrated safety through the years together with acoma, Wash., 

: : ; School District No. 10 
their valuable exemption from federal income taxes. 2%. 2% & 3% Bonds 
Send without obligation for our latest offering list. , 











HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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of the discriminating ... the inimitable Wheary “Colonel” and 


“Little Colonel.” Treasured for unique design, hand-crafted 


supple leathers, and incomparable utility. Single or in matched 


pairs at Wheary dealers. For illustrated folder, write Dept. 412. 
WHEARY, INC., RACINE, WIS. 
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"THE NAME TO REMEMBER. IN LUGGAGE” 











1799 different 


types of Patapar 
waiting to help 


YOU 


If you’re looking for an eco- 
nomical material to do a spe- 
cial job it may pay you to 


W investigate Patapar Vegetable 
Wi Parchment. This paper has 





Md: 


unique qualities. It has high wet- 
strength. It is boil-proof. It resists 


{ grease. Adding to these basic qual- 

ff ities we’ve created 179 different 

1/ types of Patapar. For example: We 

can give you a type of Patapar that 

is air tight; or one that permits 

/ “breathing.” Other types vary as to 

/ —_wet-strength, grease-proofness, mois- 

ture vapor resistance, thickness, 

translucency. Such variety makes it 

possible for you to select a type of 

Patapar tailored for your particular 
needs, 


Does work like this 


Patapar is solving problems for busi- 
ness men in many fields. As a food 
wrapper it protects products like 
butter, meats, fish, oleomargarine, 
cheese, frozen foods, pie crust mix. 
Other typical uses: milk can gas- 
kets, ham boiler liners, lamp shades, 
auto accessory wraps, greeting 
cards, rubber mold liners, hair wave 
pads. 
Patapar is furnished in all sizes 
and shapes—plain or printed with 


A names and colorful designs. 
y 
ss wen: : 
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HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Military vs. Economic Aid 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE purpose of the Atlantic Pact is 

twofold. It is to strengthen the 
democracies of Europe to maintain 
their integrity and independence. And 
it is to give the clearest possible warn- 
ing to Stalin of the consequences of 
any threat on his part to that integrity 
and independence. The Atlantic Pact 
is not merely the strongest 
single measure to assure the 
world’s peace today; it is 
perhaps our only hope of 
peace. 

The pact can achieve its 
purpose only if its pledges 
are unmistakable. For the 
clearer we make these 
pledges, the less likely we 
are ever to be called upon 
to meet them. The weaker 
and more ambiguous the pledges, the 
more liable we are to tempt the Krem- 
lin to gamble on our indecision. In 
short, a weak and ambiguous commit- 
ment on our part would actually be 
more dangerous than a firm and un- 
equivocal one. 

The Senate, therefore, should not 
only ratify the pact promptly, so that 
the masters of Russia will not be 
tempted to exploit any interval of in- 
decision, but whatever uncertainties 
are left by the language of the pact 
itself should be removed by the decla- 
rations of senators, by interpretations 
of the pact by the President and the 
State Department, and even (though 
this is constitutionally supererogatory) 
by a strong resolution of endorsement 
on the part of the House. 


HESE political steps will clear the 
oe for reconsideration of the eco- 
nomic phases of our foreign policy. 
The strange assumption has grown up 
in this country that the extent of our 
“international cooperation” is some- 
thing to be measured primarily by the 
number of dollars we are willing to 
give away. It is taken for granted that 
our participation in the Atlantic Pact 
must necessarily cost us at least a cou- 
ple of billions more on top of the 
$5,580,000,000 already asked for con- 
tinuance of the ERP. If it were really 
necessary for us to contribute a couple 
of billions to help rearm. Europe, these 
funds could easily be taken out of this 
$5,580,000,000 for “recovery.” 

Not only is there no need for us to 





pay for European rearmament, how- 
ever, but with our participation in the 
Atlantic Pact the last excuse for the 
continuance of the ERP in its present 
form has disappeared. The economic 
arguments for the ERP, as I have tried 
to point out in previous articles (e.g., 
NrwsweEEK, Feb. 28) are hopelessly 
confused. Now the political 
raison d étre of the Marshall 
plan has disappeared. For 
politically the Atlantic Pact 
does directly what the Mar- 
shall plan did only symboli- 
cally. 

The European democra- 
cies have in fact the re- 
sources to rearm themselves. 
And if they lack determina- 
tion to do this, any monetary 
contribution we make to their rearma- 
ment will be worse than futile. For 
there is no way in which we can insure 
that either the money or the equip- 
ment we contribute will actually result 
in a net increase of European arma- 
ment by that amount. 

It will do no good, in other words, 
to earmark our contributions to make 
sure that they are used for rearma- 
ment, Suppose, for example, that Ruri- 
tania decides that it is essential to pro- 
vide x millions of dollars for defense. 
It will spend this amount by taking it 
out of other potential expenditures, 
whether we make any contribution or 
not. But if American instead of Ruri- 
tanian taxpayers contribute this x mil- 
lion dollars, there is no assurance that 
Ruritania will spend our x million dol- 
lars in addition to the amount of 
money it would have spent for defense 
anyway. 

It is far more probable that our con- 
tribution would simply release Ruri- 
tanian resources for spending in other 
directions. Ruritania, freed from neces- 
sity for military spending, has just that 
much more available for bigger social- 
security schemes, bigger food sub- 
sidies, bigger nationalization deficits, 
or what-not. 


HIs simple economic principle of 
"T substitution has been ignored in all 
the proposals for American rearma- 
ment of Europe as well as in the “spe- 
cial accounts” and similar futile efforts 
of the ECA to check the use in Europe 
of our specific ERP dollars. 
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In all kinds of weather, the Universal 
‘Jeep’ goes through to wherever men 
and materials are needed. Selective 
2- and 4-wheel-drive gives speed on 
the hard roads and ability to get over 


bad roads or travel cross-country. 





Metal or fabric tops optional at extra cost. 








WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 


Ihe Jeep boes lhrough on A four 






Never before has there been such a vehicle—geared 
right to the needs of modern industry—as the Universal 
‘Jeep’. It’s rugged and tough, with plenty of what it takes 
to claw through the roughest country to get to the job. 

Oil, mining, lumbering and many other industries rely 
on 4-wheel-drive for crossing roadless territory to reach 
remote workings. 

Construction companies know the ‘Jeep’ as a tireless 
hustler that goes through to expedite work where time 
means money. 

As a maintenance vehicle, the Universal ‘Jeep’ is proving 
its value throughout industry. With power-take-off it runs 
generators, welders, power drills and various other kinds 
of equipment for on-the-spot repairs. 

Consult your Willys-Overland dealer. Let him show how 
the ‘Jeep’ will save time and money in your operations. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE * : 
UNIVERSAL ol cep 


1, OHIO + MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 














His Name Means Peace 


The year was 1899, The aging Queen 
Victoria still sat upon the British throne, 
from which death would take her two 
years later and so close an era, The 
United States, which had just ended the 
Spanish-American War, found itself sup- 
pressing insurrection in the Philippines. 
Guglielmo Marconi was experimenting 
with his long-distance wireless telegra- 
phy, while Pierre and Marie Curie worked 
with the radium they had discovered the 
year before. And Adolf Hitler was 10 
years old; Joseph Stalin, 20. 

On April 2 of that year a serious young 
aspirant to the priesthood stood in the 
Basilica of St. Mary Major at Rome, The 
Patriarch of Antioch, Archbishop Fran- 
cesco Cassetta, laid his hands the 
quiet, 23-year-old, black-haired Roman 
and said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
Thereupon Eugenio Maria Giuseppe 
Giovanni Pacelli became Father Pacelli 
and next morning, Easter Day, said his 
first mass at the jasper altar of the 
Borghese chapel in the basilica which is 
almost as old as Christianity itself. 

Thus began a priestly life which in the 
next half century would cut sharply across 
the fabric of world events, The young 
priest would deal with emperors and 
presidents, kings and dictators: For on 
March 2, 1939, a month shy of 40 years 
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after his ordination, Father Pacelli would 
become Pius XII—the 260th successor to 
the Chair of Peter and supreme ruler of 
the world’s 375,000,000 Roman Catholics. 

Jubilee: This week Pope Pius will 
celebrate the golden jubilee of his ordina- 
tion with special services in St. Peter’s 
Basilica. On April 3, Passion Sunday, the 
pontiff—like all Catholic priests in the 
world—will say two masses (usually they 
say only one a day). The pontiff himself 
granted this extraordinary privilege Feb. 
12 “to expiate the crimes of the enemies 
of God.” Pius will pray fervently for his 
church—torn and divided as it has not 
been since the sixteenth-century Protes- 
tant Reformation. 

Now 73, the man who for a decade has 
occupied the most influential post in 
Christendom was well prepared for his 
pontificate, Patrician-born and bred in the 
shadow of Vatican life, Eugenio: Pacelli 
came of a family which had rendered long 
service to the papacy. His grandfather, 
Marcantonio Pacelli, founded the semi- 
official Vatican newspaper L’Osservatore 
Romano just 88 years ago; now it is 
owned outright by the grandson. 

Pius’s father, Filippo, an ecclesiastical 
lawyer, was dean of the Vatican Con- 
sistorial College, a position similar to the 
presidency of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, His brother Francesco, also a lawver, 
later contributed heavily to the drafting 
of the Lateran Treaty, which in 1929 es- 
tablished Vatican City and allowed the 
popes to come out of the voluntary im- 
prisonment they had chosen since the 
Italian seizure of the Papal States in 1870. 

Young Eugenio, after education in a 
state school, decided on the priesthood 
when he was 17. He attended the 


Capranica College, and upon his gradua- 
tion his marks were so brilliant that Pope 
Leo XIII sent for him and congratulated 
him personally, Father Pacelli hoped for 
a pastoral life; he wanted only to con- 
tinue as curate tending souls and forgiv- 
ing sins at the New Church where he 
took up his duties. 

Making of a Diplomat: But Leo 
saw in him a potential diplomat, In 1901 
he instructed Mgr. Pietro Gasparri, later 
a cardinal and Papal Secretary of State, 
to bring Don Pacelli to work as a sort of 
junior clerk in the Congregation for Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs.* ‘The 
same year Father Pacelli accompanied 
Mgr. Raphael Merry del Val, the future 
cardinal, to London to bear Leo’s con- 
dolences on the death of Queen Victoria. 

Monsignor Pacelli returned to England 
in 1908 for a Eucharistic Congress, and 
three years later he traveled again to 
London for the coronation of George V. 
In these early visits he could watch such 
men as the young Winston Churchill, 
Lord Kitchener, and the Americans J. 
Pierpont Morgan the Elder (see page 90) 
and John Hays Hammond. He began to 
study the art of diplomacy firsthand. 

The next twenty years gave the future 
pope further opportunities to watch the 
practical workings of church and state. 
He learned more than a half-dozen lan- 
guages. As papal nuncio to Bavaria he 
met Kaiser Wilhelm in 1917 and pleaded 
with him in vain to accept Benedict XV’s 
peace plan. Two years later he had his 
first experience with Communist revolu- 
tionaries; they broke into his Munich 





*There are twelve congregations or departments, 
each under a cardinal, which administer the affairs 
of the church and Vatican City. 
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Eugenio Pacelli, 7, later became an archbishop, here in 1924 walking through the streets of Bamberg, Bavaria . . 
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residence and threatened his life, Arch- 
bishop Pacelli calmly ordered them off 
Vatican property. They left. 

Still later, he concluded Vatican con- 
cordats (church-state agreements) with 
Bavaria and Prussia. By then promoted to 
nuncio to Prussia and the Reich, he drew 
the admiration of President Paul von 
Hindenburg in the late ’20s. In 1930 Pius 
XI made him Papal Secretary of State; he 
had received the red hat of the cardinalate 
the year before. Journeys to Buenos Aires, 
the United States, Paris, and Budapest 
were to win for Cardinal Pacelli the title 
of “most-traveled pope.” At the 1938 
Budapest congress, the prelate who a 
decade later would see Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty imprisoned by a Communist 
regime in Hungary was already warning 
against “the philosophers of godlessness.” 

New World, New Hope: Cardinal 
Pacelli’s trip to the United States in 1936 
marked the beginning of a relationship 
with the New World which has been the 
greatest comfort of Pius’s papal reign. In 
his whirlwind five-week, coast-to-coast 
tour, the cardinal saw old friends and 
made new ones—the late Mrs, Nicholas 
Brady, wife of the utilities magnate, at 
whose Long Island home he stayed; Jim 
Farley, and Joseph P. Kennedy, former 
ambassador to Great Britain. He lunched 
with President and Mrs, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park and, when ques- 
tioned by reporters, cannily replied that 
he had enjoyed lunching “with a typical 
American family.” 

It was only three years later that Cardi- 
nal Pacelli became Pius XII. As his coat 
of arms the new pope chose a dove bear- 
ing an olive branch and the motto “Opus 
Justitiae Pax” (The Work of Justice Is 





... and then Pius XII, wearing the triple crown whose duties often keep a lonely light burning late 
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Peace). Within six months Hitler’s armies 
were overrunning Poland, In the first of 
the fourteen encyclicals he has issued, 
“The Function of the State in the Modern 
World,” Pius lamented the fate of “our 
dear Poland.” And he was to see his pleas 
for peace disregarded as country after 
country fell under Axis domination. 

President Roosevelt wrote the pope in 
December 1939 that he was sending a 
personal representative to the Vatican, 
the Episcopalian Myron C. Taylor, former 
chairman of the United States Steel Corp. 
American Protestant circles raised a wave 
of protest at this unprecedented move. 
Today the request that Taylor’s appoint- 
ment be canceled as a violation of the 
American principle of church-state sep- 
aration is still periodically presented to 
President Truman. Taylor remains at the 
Vatican, 

As the pontiff watched Europe disinte- 
grate under invasion and persecution, he 
turned more and more to the United 
States as a symbol of freedom for church 
and state and as a source of monetary 
support, His second encyclical was ad- 
dressed to the church in this country to 
give “public testimony of our esteem and 
our affection for the youthfully vigorous 
and illustrious American people.” 

When Pius XII became pope in 1939, 
there were three cardinals, seventeen 
archbishops, and 123 bishops in the 
United States, Today the numbers have 
jumped to four cardinals, nineteen arch- 
bishops, and 162 bishops—a total increase 
of 42 prelates. In ten years 89 of the 
American bishops have been his ap- 
pointees, Millions of dollars have crossed 
the Atlantic to the papal treasury. 

Perhaps another reason Pius looks with 
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affection upon America is that he himself 
is the most modern-minded of the popes. 
He shaves with an electric razor, loves 
driving fast in a car, and began to travel 
by air in the early ’20s. He makes con- 
stant use of his white telephone; he is the 
first pontiff to write by typewriter (also 
white), and last Sunday he made his first 
appearance on television. Via a sound 
film, he spoke on ABC, CBS, NBC, and 
DuMont in behalf of the $5,000,000 cam- 
paign of the Bishops’ Fund for the Vic- 
tims of War.* 

How Many Divisions? The story 
goes that Stalin once remarked: “The 
pope—how many divisions has he?” Com- 
munists have found out that he has more 
than it would appear. Some 1,800 reports 
of cardinals, archbishops, nuncios, apos- 
tolic delegates, and bishops pour into the 
Vatican at regular intervals. Each bishop 
must visit Rome every five years to report 
personally to Pius on conditions in his 
diocese. By creating 32 new cardinals in 
1945, Pius brought the far corners of the 
church more strongly into contact with 
Rome than at any other point in modern 
times. 

Just before the Italian elections last 
April the Italian laymen’s organization 
Catholic Action founded “civic commit- 





*Protestants also joined together last Sunday to 
raise $10,000,000 for world relief and reconstruction. 
One Great Hour, a radio show on three major net- 
works the night before, dramatized the need and 
urged church attendance and contributions. 
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tees.” Within three weeks groups were 
functioning effectively in 18,000 of Italy’s 
24,000 parishes. The divisions were so 
well mobilized and Pius pleaded so ur- 
gently for a ballot for “Christian civili- 
zation” that the Catholic vote contributed 
heavily to the Communist defeat. 

The pope now sees his faithful most 
tormented by the Red threat of atheism. 
In Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Lithuania, and now China, 
he watches his clergy imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and killed. The pontiff fights back 
through his addresses, his paper L’Os- 
servatore Romano (NEWSWEEK, May 3, 
1948), and through perhaps his most 
powerful weapon, the Vatican radio. 

The radio station which Marconi built 
for Pius XI in 1931 today has nine trans- 
mitters operating at short- and medium- 
wave lengths with power ranging from 
450 to 25,000 watts. Broadcasting pro- 
grams for six hours a day and sending and 
receiving coded messages for eleven 
hours of the 24 hours, the station is capa- 
ble of reaching every capital in the world. 
Fifty employes under the Jesuit director 
Father Filippo Soccorsi run the service. 
During the war the volume of messages 
ran up to 250,000 words a month; now, 
with travel to Rome eased, it has been 
cut to 400,000 words a year. 

Lately the Vatican has found its radio 
propaganda instrument curtailed. Pro- 
grams beamed to beyond the Iron Curtain 
are being jammed, So the pope is now 
collecting funds in his jubilee year to 
build a second and stronger station capa- 
ble of bringing his messages into Red- 
dominated lands. 

A Man Alene: To cope with this 
mountain of organization, Pope Pius 
works from eighteen to twenty hours a 
day. His light often shines across St. 
Peter’s Square until 2:30 a.m., and he is 
up at 6:30. Pius lives simply and frugally, 
eating three light meals a day at 8 a.m., 
1 p.m., and after 9 in the evening. In 
spite of his tremendous tasks, he main- 
tains a fairly fixed weight of 143 pounds. 
He drinks only a little coffee and some 
wine, and does not smoke at all. He saves 
every penny he can in daily living, even 
to using over and over the interoffice en- 
velopes in which he receives documents. 
The hundreds of newspapers which ac- 
cumulate in his study are sold for scrap. 

Surrounded by medieval pomp, he is a 
lonely man among the thousand citizens 
of Vatican City. His closest collaborators 
are Mgrs, Giovanni Battista Montini and 
Domenico Tardini, both in the secretariat 
of state (the post of secretary has been 
vacant since 1945). Those who visit Pius 
in his daily, audiences are moved by his 
ascetic, saintly bearing, which hides a 
keen and busy mind. Burdened as he is, 
he always has time to speak especially to 
the children who come to see him and, 
with a sympathetic twinkle, never fails to 
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Farley kissed Cardinal Pacelli’s ring 





make those who are not Catholics feel at 
ease, 

In 1946 Pius said to a Sicilian bishop: 
“It is not impossible that one day the 
pope may be hanged on the gallows 
in St. Peter's Square.” He fears that 
the battle with Communistic atheism 
may be the hardest in the church’s his- 
tory. From the quiet scholar of 50 years 
ago, Pius XII has become a fighting pope. 
He intends to protect his people and their 
faith at whatever personal effort and cost. 
When critics accuse him of encouraging a 
Spanish dictatorship under Franco, Pius’s 
aides shrug and point to the remark he 
once made after talks with Mussolini: “To 
save a soul, we are prepared to negotiate 
even with the devil.” 

Holy Year: Pope Pius is counting 
heavily on the 1950 Holy Year* to bolster 
and strengthen the faithful. On May 26 
the official announcement will be read 
in Rome stating that the year of pilgrim- 
age to the city will begin next Christmas 
Eve. The pontiff hopes that thousands 
will visit Rome to gain graces, indul- 
gences, and forgiveness of their sins. The 
Holy Year will see Pius add several new 
saints to the dozen he has already canon- 
ized during his pontificate. 

But already rumors have reached the 
Vatican that Communist countries will 
grant few visas for such an event, Even 
if the Reds hinder the ceremonies, the 
pontiff counts on eventually winning 
them over. With faith in God and belief 
in his priests and faithful, Pius hopes that 
1950 “will be the year of the great return 
and the great pardon.” The fighting pope 
is still as ready as the young parish priest 
to forgive. 





*Holy Years, begun in 1300, were originally held 
once a century, later every 25 years. The last was in 
1933 to commemorate the 1,900th anniversary of the 
Crucifixion. 
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BASKETBALL: 
Kentucky Killing 


Anyone else might have admitted that 
the success of Kentucky’s basketball sen- 
iors had been too tiresomely long and 
comprehensive to leave any fresh climax 
for the finish, But Coach Adolph Rupp, 
connoisseur of flourishes, thought up a 
twist that was not only new but had a 
proper sound of history. In its last show- 
ing, his masterpiece would be exhibited 
in both the National Invitation and Na- 
tional Collegiate tournaments, giving it 
a chance to become the first team ever to 
win both events in one season, 

Rivals criticized him for not leaving 
one of the tournaments to some other col- 
lege in his district, but the bland Baron 
budged not, Obviously, he couldn’t with- 
hold this final seal of greatness from the 
grandest bunch of boys ever seen on a 
college court, / 

Three weeks ago, after their first step 
in this two-part undertaking, Rupp mo- 
mentarily lost sight of their four-year 
grandness, “This time,” he blurted, “they 
were stinkers.” Previously beaten only 
once in 30 games this season, Kentucky 
was eliminated from the National Invita- 
tion by Loyola University of Chicago, 

Yes, But: Back in New York last 
week for the Eastern phase of the Na- 
tional Collegiate championship, the sen- 
iors did what they could to mollify the 
master. The most conspicuous of them, 
6-foot-7 Alex Groza, scored 30 points one 
night, Ralph Beard, Wah-Wah Jones, and 
Cliff Barker worked the ball around with 
passes that moved more like carom shots, 
Their scoring in an 85-72 victory over 
Villanova was a tournament record. But 
Rupp quibbled: “They allowed Villanova 
72 points—the biggest score run up 





Groza (15) dominated the last showing of Rupp’s masterpiece 
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against a team of mine in 26 years of 
coaching [nineteen at Kentucky].” 

In the two games that remained for 
them as a college unit, the Kentuckians 
managed a defense that shut up even 
Rupp’s doting fussiness, They won the 
Eastern finals with a withering 76-47 
triumph over Illinois, ranked fourth in the 
nation, When the national finals at Seattle 
March 26 put them up against Oklahoma 
A. & M., master of defense and one of the 
seven schools to beat them in four vears, 
the seniors worked out a 46-36 victory 
dominated by Groza’s 25 points. His 
three-game total of 82 points was another 
all-time high for the event, 

It was the Kentuckians’ eighth cham- 
pionship in a four-year total of eleven 
tournament chances, ranging from the 
Southeastern Conference to the Olympics, 
and the opposition couldn’t be at all sure 
that their departure would change things 
very much, As a replacement for the 
6-foot-7 Groza next season, Rupp has a 
kid named Bill Spivy, 7-foot star of an 
undefeated Kentucky freshman team. 


WRESTLING: 


Oklahoma’s Luck 


At Oklahoma A. & M. this season, 
wrestling meets averaged crowds of 6,000 
(as compared with 500 for baseball 
games and 300 for track meets). Coach 
Art Griffith didn’t do it with any of the 
spurious villainies of professional wres- 
tling, or anything else very complicated. 

He never played the mastermind in 
choosing his competitive line-up: A kid 
got into a meet simply by consistently 
licking everyone else on the squad within 
his weight class. And when an applicant 
for the team showed up, Griffith handed 
him a suit before ever seeing him make 
a move on a mat. To find out whether the 
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Q™ night recently your correspond- 
ent sat watching Lee Oma, the 
worldly Muscovite pugilist, in a bout 
at Madison Square Garden. Mr. Oma 
was watching someone in the third 
row. Red-haired girl, as I recall. I 
don’t deny that his choice of scenery 
was better than mine, but mine was 
more conducive to deep 

thought, and I thought 

deeply. It occurred to me 

that Mr. Oma might soon 

be challenging for the 
heavyweight championship 

of the world. 

That’s a gruesome pros- 
pect, I grant you, and for 
a while in the first round it 
looked as though it might 
not come to pass. Oma was 
in there with a young Cuban, green 
as grass, name of Omelio Agramonte. 
Agramonte was pitching, Oma was 
catching. The Cuban’s high fast ball 
tagged Lee in the chops, and he went 
down. He remained down for nine 
seconds, inspecting the lady in the 
third row. 

Then he got up, and it became ob- 
vious that he would not be hit again 
by anyone as wild as Agramonte. Ad- 
justing the Cuban’s position in such 
a way that he could rest his chin on 
the young man’s shoulder, and prod 
him from time to time in the short 
ribs, without missing any feature of 
the red-haired landscape, Oma win the 
duke easy, as the vulgar expression 
goes. “You watch,” said the teleg- 
rapher sitting next to me. “Now he'll 
challenge everbody.” 

“I concur,” I told the Western Un- 
ion man, and it turned out that we 
were both right. No sooner had he 
reached his dressing room than Oma 
challenged everybody. 


HAT includes all the active fight- 
¢ po in the known world. The sig- 
nificant thing is that with Joe Louis 
in retirement, Oma seems just about 
as well qualified to fight for the heavy- 
weight championship as Ezzard 
Charles, the light heavyweight; Jersey 
Joe Walcott, hero of the War of 1812 
and father of six; Lee Savold, the psy- 
chiatrist’s dream, or any of the other li- 
censed tigers now at large. And to 
think that only a few short months 
ago, this congenial Russian was 





The Playboy of the Steppes 


by JOHN LARDNER 


knocked out, or thereabouts, by Bruce 
Woodcock, the celebrated clay pigeon 
of Yorkshire. 

True, Mr. Oma, as I reported at the 
time, trained for the Woodcock match 
in the back rooms of the Pig and 
Thistle, the Jolly Octopus, the Goat’s 
Nose, and similar London oases. 

There is some reason to be- 
lieve that he would have 
fallen even if Woodcock 
had not, in an_ unusual 
burst of high spirits, pushed 
him. Sound physical condi- 
tion is essential to success in 
the ring, as Tony Galento 
proved in 1939, when he 
quit smoking anything 
stronger than cigars and 
went on from there to 
knock Louis down. 

An Oma reduced from, say, 90 
proof to 40 proof, and from 3 chins 
to 2 or 1.8, can be a fairly effective 
fellow in the ring. But the very fact 
that he can be effective is a commen- 
tary on the present state of the 
Queensberry racket in the upper dis- 
placement groups. 


ou may not have noticed, but the 
'Y other day, in the second to last ex- 
hibition bout of his recent swan-song 
series, Louis met a personality called 
Elmer (Violent) Ray. Elmer’s nick- 
name is said to be a tribute to his 
reactions when asked to get out of 
bed in the morning, but the fact re- 
mains that until a very short time 
ago he was listed as a tiger in good 
standing and a contender for the 
heavyweight title. Louis, elderly as 
fighters go, plump, and _ balding, 
though he would just as soon forget 
that, boxed Elmer with gloves as big 
as sofa cushions. In the course of the 
pillow fight, Elmer was knocked out. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Ray’s man- 
ager. “The next thing you know, elec- 
tric fans will be knocking him down. 
I hope he will thank Mr. Louis for 
the hint and get out of this business.” 

Elmer, however, I understand, rea- 
soned along other lines. 

“It sure looks like Louis can lick 
me,” he is said to have said, “but 
why should I worry about that? He’s 
quitting, ain’t he?” 

The cat’s away, and mice with 
round heels are happy again. 








candidate measured up to the admonition 
posted on the wall of the wrestling room 
(“We Can Furnish Everything but Guts”), 
the friendly Scot thinks a little talk is 
enough: “A guy’s talk reveals his think- 
ing, and in his thinking you can find out 
about his heart.” 

Last week the record permitted no 
doubts about the soundness of Griffith’s 
theory. In the National Collegiate cham- 
pionships at Fort Collins, Colo., his two- 
time heavyweight champion, Dick Hut- 
ton, did drop a decision to Verne Gagne 
of Minnesota in the finals—but that was 
Hutton’s first intercollegiate defeat, A 
teammate, Charley Hetrick, not only won 
the 128-pound title but was voted the 
outstanding performer in the 38-school 
tournament. Jim Gregson took the 175- 
pound championship, and two other col- 
leagues reached the finals in their classes. 

Winning Record: By outpointing 
Iowa State Teachers College, 32 to 27, 
Oklahoma A. & M. captured its sixteenth 
team championship in a meet that has 
been held only nineteen times. Five of 
these titles have been achieved in the 
six national tournaments staged since 
Griffith took charge in 1941, after seven- 
teen years of high-school coaching in 
Tulsa. During the present season the 
Aggies ran their latest dual-meet winning 
streak to 41, all the dual meets they have 
tackled under Griffith. 

In 188 meets since the school took up 
the sport in 1916, the Aggies have been 
licked only five times. Last week Griffith’s 
explanation was, naturally, simple: “Just 
luck,” and anyone seeking less disap- 
pointing reasons found little to work with. 
Only sixteen high schools in the state 
have wrestling teams. Furthermore 
neither Coach Griffith nor his only prede- 
cessor in the job (the late Eddie Galla- 
gher) ever wrestled a competitive match. 


RESULTS: 


Winners and Champions 


When a 66-to-1 shot won the 103rd 
Grand National Steeplechase in England 
last week, the Communist Daily Worker 
was the only London newspaper that 
could say it had picked the winner, The 
winner: Russian Hero, Some sneak of a 
reactionary dug up the fact that the paper 
had missed, in last year’s Lincolnshire 
Handicap, a 33-to-1 payoff: Commissar. 

Other winners: 
> Pancho Gonzales, who defeated defend- 
ing champion Billy Talbert in the Nation- 
al indoor tennis championship finals 
(10-8, 6-0, 4-6, 9-7) and became, at 20, 
the first man to hold the national grass, 
clay, and wood court titles simultaneously. 
> Billy Smith, who churned home first in 
the 220- and 440-yard free-style events 
for the third consecutive year to lead 
Ohio State to the National Collegiate AA 
swimming crown. 


Newsweek, April 4, 1949 
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HOW MANY will choose to teach? 









Question 1. How many additional teachers will be needed for elementary schools 
during the next 10 years? 





| 50,000 


a 250,000 


Question 2. At present rate of training, how many additional elementary schvol 
teachers will be available? 


f 


I 000,000 







] 
| 1,000,000 


—_ 
500,000 | 200,000 







Question 3. What can you do as an individual to help avert the threatened teacher 
shortage ... help assure your children of a sound education? 





Answer 1. Based on current birth rates. 
1,000,000 additional elementary school 
teachers will be needed during the next ten 
years. And the teacher shortage is already 
acute ... has resulted in curtailed classes, 
“doubling up,” other dangerous practices. 


ers, conditions in the teaching profession 
must be made more: attractive. 






Answer 3. Individual citizens must take 
active interest in their local school condi- 
tions, if teacher shortages, overcrowded 
facilities, and other problems facing the 
nation’s schools are to be solved. Join your 
community parent-teachers’ clubs, get ac- 
quainted with teachers’ problems. Keeping 
America’s free public schools the finest in 
the world is everybody’s responsibility ! 








Answer 2. A National Education Associa- 
tion survey shows that only 200,000 teach- 
ers will be trained for elementary school 
teaching during the next critical decade. 
To retain these few and recruit new teach- 
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—— THEATER —— 


Story of a Too Perfect Cop 


As long ago as the early 30s Sidney 
Kingsley, with his “Men in White” and 
“Dead End,” had demonstrated that he 
was both a first-rate reporter and a dram- 
atist of skillfully manipulated power. 
Both qualities are demonstrated anew in 
his latest play, “Detective Story,” and the 
result is a gusty, colorful melodrama that 
poises and delivers its punches with the 
calculated jolt of an intelligent boxer. 

There is no ambiguity in Kingsley’s 
title. This is the story of Detective Mc- 
Leod (Ralph Bellamy); of what hap- 
pened to him on the last day of his life, 
and vf why it happened. McLeod’s rea- 
sons for stepping into a crazy killer’s line 
of gunfire don’t bear close examination, 
but the circumstances that made him do 
it are related with such vivid detail and 
tension that the damage is negligible. 

Strictly by the book, McLeod is the 
perfect cop—intelligent, incorruptible, 
and the implacable enemy of the law- 
breaker. But in McLeod’s fanatic preoc- 
cupation he has set himself up as both 
prosecutor and judge; and in his unre- 
lenting code there is no leavening weak- 
ness of tolerance and pity—or softness, as 
he calls it. In the end, when a tragic epi- 
sode in his wife’s past comes to light as 
evidence in the prosecution of a particu- 
larly :nasty offender, the violent clash 
between McLeod’s emotions and his prin- 
ciples thrusts him beyond any rational 
solution of his problem. 

Big Cast: In addition to McLeod and 
his wife (Meg Mundy), Kingsley has 
created 32 characters to people Boris 
Aronson’s amazingly realistic reproduc- 
tion of a detective squad room. Their in- 
dividual dramas and occasional comedies 
are sharply revealing in dialogue and 
characterization and—under the author’s 
direction—expertly integrated in the clut- 
tered, everyday routine of a New York 
police station. ; 

Although the size of the cast prohibits 
mention of many excellent players, James 
Westerfield as McLeod’s sentimental 
partner and Horace McMahon as his 
levelheaded superior, and Warren Stev- 
ens’s confused first offender and Joan 
Copeland as his special pleader warrant 
particular mention. Outstanding in briefer 
roles are Lee Grant, Joseph Wiseman, and 
Alexander Scourby. Co-starred with Bell- 
amy, Miss Mundy scores effectively in her 
two scenes as the desperate wife, but the 
evening rightly belongs to the actor, who, 
in giving the finest performance of his re- 
warding career, goes beyond a merely 
forceful characterization to make Mc- 
Leod believable and human and even 
pitiable in his pitiless righteousness. (DE- 
TECTIVE Story. Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, producers, Sidney Kings- 
ley, director. Boris Aronson, sets.) 
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Disappointing Aida 

Giuseppe Verdi’s “Aida” was the first 
opera Arturo Toscanini ever conducted. 
The year was 1886; the place Rio de 
Janeiro. An emergency arose, and some- 
one in the traveling opera company re- 
membered that the 19-year-old cellist 
knew the score. He was a sensation. 
“Aida” was also the opera with which 
Toscanini made his United States debut— 
at the Metropolitan on Nov. 16, 1908. 

Last week the 82-year-old Toscanini 
had another first with “Aida”: his first 





Nelli and Gustavson sang “Aida” 


concert presentation of the opera with the 
NBC Symphony—and on television, too. 
In view of Toscanini’s spectacular suc- 
cesses with these broadcast concert-opera 
performances, it is disappointing to re- 
port that the first two acts of “Aida” pre- 
sented (the rést will be given this week) 
were not up to his previous standards. 

Nor is the formula right for television. 
This kind of concertized opera is better 
heard than seen. If it is impracticable for 
Toscanini and the symphony to produce 
opera with sets and costumes, then the 
illusion is better maintained by sound 
alone. The addition of sight only intensi- 
fies the differences between those artists 
who sing like wooden Indians and those 
who grimace and overact. 

Vocally, the cast was not up to Tos- 
canini’s standards. Only Herva Nelli as 
Aida was effective, along with Dennis 
Harbour, winner of the 1949 Metropoli- 
tan Auditions, as the king, and Teresa 





Stitch Randall as the high priestess. Eva 
Gustavson, the Norwegian contralto 
whom Toscanini chose for his Amneris 
after lengthy auditions, did not live up 
to her advance buildup. 
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In 13.7 Seconds 
A High Hurdler Can 
Race 120 Yards 
... But In — if 
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MAKE TH Is TEST / 


* 

To actually see how fast it's ready to go to 

work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 

and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 

pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 
«>t 


When you want really fast 

relief from ordinary headache, 

neuritic or neuralgic pain, use 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. It brings you 
relief with amazing speed because it 
starts disintegrating almost instantly 
you take it. Timed by stopwatch, it’s 
actually ready to go to work in two 
seconds. 

But fast relief isn’t the only reason 
why it pays to use Bayer Aspirin. Also 
important is the fact that you can take 
it with complete confidence. For Bayer 





Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 
To Work! 




















Aspirin’s single active ingredient is not 
only so effective that doctors regularly 
prescribe it for pain relief, but is so gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you’re in pain, don’t experi- 
ment with drugs that have not been 
proved by years of successful use. For 
the fast relief you want—and the de- 
pendable relief that’s important to your 
health—take genuine Bayer Aspirin. 
And always be sure to ask for it by the 
name “ Bayer” when you buy. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing . 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 








BAYER ASPIRIN 





is Deadly 
to Metal 


Once started, rust destroys relent- 
lessly. Around the clock it ravages 
property . . . industrial plants, public 
utilities, at home and on the farm. 
This metal-consuming scourge rolls 
up an annual damage bill that costs 
the nation in excess of $6 billion a 
year. Where there’s metal, rust al- 
ways threatens — unless protective 
steps are taken. 


Stop This Destroyer With 
RUST-OLEUM 


You'll find RUST-OLEUM the per- 
fect answer to the problem of stop- 
ping rust, indoors or out. It adds 
years of extra use to all metal equip- 
ment and surfaces — roofs, gutters, 
smokestacks, fire escapes, under- 
body of trucks and automobiles, and 
hundreds of other rustable proper- 
ties. Furthermore, even where rust 
has already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damages. It can be ap- 
plied directly to rusted surfaces—by 
brush, dip or spray—and dries to a 
firm, elastic protective coating that 
is highly resistant to rain, snow, 
dampness, calcium chloride, salt air, 
heat, fumes and ordinary weathering. 


Tell Us About Your Rust Problems 


Prove the protective qualities of 
Rust-Oleum to your own satisfac- 
tion. If you have a rust problem, 
give us the details. We will send 
you full information on Rust-Oleum 
with specific recommen- 

dations for application. 

It's available in alumi- 

num and all colors in- 

cluding white. RUST- 

OLEUM Corp., 2495 

Oakton St., Evan- 

ston, Ill. 


Rust-Oleum is available 
through industrial distribu- 
tors in most principal cities. 
See Our Complete 
Catalog in Sweet's, 
or Write Today! 
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RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust 
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Olivier and Wyman: Hollywood honors without Hollywood fanfare 


INDUSTRY: 
They Were Expectable 


Outside the tiny Academy Awards 
Theater in Hollywood some 850 blanket- 
clad fans sat in rain-soaked bleachers 
and munched sandwiches while search- 
lights followed the big black limousines 
up to the entrance. Inside the 950-seat 
auditorium a band played unobtrusively. 
There was nothing to eat, nothing to 
drink, no speeches, and the whole cere- 
mony took about two hours—three under 
par. Thus economy-minded Hollywood 
this year handed out its Oscars. 

Nor were there any surprises. Voted 
the year’s best actress for her portrayal 
of the deaf-mute girl in “Johnny Belinda,” 
Jane Wyman beat out Olivia De Havil- 
land (“The re ip ilk who already 
had one of the litt¥ gilded figures any- 
way. 

Selections for the\ other major awards 
were even more predjetable. Best actor: 
Sir Laurence Olivier (“Hamlet”). Best 
picture of the year: “Hamlet”—first Brit- 
ish production to win the distinction. 
John Huston and his father Walter 
walked away, as expected, with the re- 
spective titles of “best director” and “best 
supporting actor” for their work in “The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre.” Claire 
Trevor, playing Edward G. Robinson's 
bibulous girl friend in “Key Largo,” won 
easily as “best supporting actress.” Hers 
was a popular, sentimental win. 

Other awards went to “Monsieur Vin- 
cent” as the best foreign-language picture 
of 1948; to young Huston again for “The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre” as the best 
screen play; to “The Search” as_ best 
motion-picture story; to “Buttons and 
Bows” as the year’s most original song; 


to “The Red Shoes,” another British film, 
for the best score of a dramatic picture; 
and to the United States Navy’s “The 
Secret Land” for distinguished achieve- 
ment in documentary features. Jerry Wald 
received the Irving Thalberg award, the 
first to be given in two years, for a year 
of producing efforts that included “Johnny 
Belinda.” 


REVIEWS: 


Gunplay in El Paso 


Like the majority of the Class A horse 
operas in the past months, “El Paso” 
proves that whatever the shortcomings of 
story and cast, the producers can be re- 
lied on to whip up the required flurries 
of hard riding and uninhibited gunplay. 
In this sanguinary report on E] Paso at 
the close of the Civil War, a former 
Confederate cavalry officer (John Payne) 
leaves his Charleston law firm on a mis- 
sion that combines business with the 
pleasure of visiting an old flame (Gail 
Russell). 

He discovers the lady in the dusty, 
brawling frontier community managing, 
of all things, a fashionable little millinery 
shop. But there the infiltration of civili- 
zation stops. Her father (Henry Hull), is 
the local judge by vocation and the town 
drunk by inclination; and what with the 
regional government in the hands of a 
quick-triggered crook (Stirling Hayden) 
and his hired sheriff (Dick Foran) civic 
affairs are in parlous shape indeed. 

How a Mexican ally (Eduardo Nor- 
iega) teaches the lawyer marksmanship 
and the way the two labor to establish 
law and comparative order offer the spec- 
tator few surprises and the players even 
less chance to sabotage the action by act- 
ing. Also on the traditional side is George 
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“_The real essence 


Through many home-town streets 
this Army Day, parade the men and 
women of our greatest, career Army. 
Infantrymen, paratroopers, tankers 
—technicians in many fields— 
these are the skilled, professional 
soldiers who guard our peace. 

They have come from many walks 
of life to find a richly rewarding 
career in service to the Nation. 


Md Ye ae a 





Marching with them this April Sixth 
go the other members of our security 
team: the Airman, Sailor, Scientist 
—the Citizen. 

The Army is proud to be a part of 
this team. 

The team, with the support of all 
its members, can’t lose. 


It’s a winning team! 


ARMY DAY: APRIL | 
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There’s no danger of getting a squirt in the 
eye with Westinghouse Water 
Coolers. Have all these excellent features: 
AUTOMATIC STREAM HEIGHT REGULATOR 
holds water flow constant regardless of 
water pressure. 

FOOT PEDAL CONTROL BUBBLER ... hand- 
operated bubbler also available. 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER prevents malicious 
water damage. 

5-YEAR GUARANTEE on HHermetically-Sealed 
System. 

SPACE SAVING .. . no model takes over 
14” x 14” floor space. 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS .. 
Best of all, there are 7 different models. 
See them at your Westinghouse. supplier’s. 


the new 


. non-breakable. 


it’s time to replace 
your old water cooler 
with a new 


Westinghouse 
Wir Coole 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION » APPLIANCE DIVISION - SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
TUNE IN TED MALONE . . . Every Day, Monday through Fridey ABC Network 
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(Gabby) Hayes, who interrupts the 
murder and mayhem from time to time 
with another of his knowing impersona- 
tions of a whiskery old-timer. (Ext Paso. 
Paramount. William Pine and William 
Thomas, producers. Lewis R. Foster, 
director. Cinecolor.) 


Lovely Jennie 


“Portrait of Jennie” is Robert Nathan’s 
1940 best seller brought to the screen by 
David O. Selznick in a production that 
compensates for its excessive costliness 
($2,500,000) with the addition of good 
taste and the patina of perfectionism. 
Aside from its general impressiveness as 
ambitious movie making, the film will 
gratify its customers in direct ratio to 
their taste and/or tolerance for fantasy— 
in this case a sad, ethereal love story that 
is played in a half-world governed by a 
pseudo-Einsteinian concept of time and 
space. 

The heroine of the Paul Osborn-Peter 
Berneis screen play is Jennie Appleton 
(Jennifer Jones), a reluctant ghost who 
returns to earth from time to time to love 
and inspire Eben Adams (Joseph Cot- 
ten), a struggling young artist who is to 
love her in return and one day paint the 
portrait that brings him fame and rep- 
resentation in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

It is a brisk, winter evening in the 30s 
when Eben first meets Jennie—an elfin, 
strangely old-fashioned little girl playing 
hopscotch by herself in the dusk of Cen- 
tral: Park. Strongly affected by the child, 





—< 


Eben sketches her from memory, and the 
feeling that for the first time his work has 
vitality and meaning is confirmed by the 
sympathetic art dealer (Ethel Barrymore) 
who buys the sketch and asks for more. 

Jennie’s subsequent appearances are 
as brief as they are unpredictable; each 
time she is several years older than Eben 
had expected, and each time she tells him 
more about herself. And although the 
young woman who sits for her portrait in 
his garret studio is tangible and warm 
and even visible to others, Eben finally 
realizes that he is in love with a girl who 
years before was drowned during a Cape 
Cod hurricane. 

Great Blew: The romantic concept 
of relativity and immortality that is cli- 
maxed in another great storm duplicating 
the first may strike the literal-minded as 
pretty rarefied tosh. It is to the credit of 
William Dieterle’s direction and to the 
acting that “Portrait” is both persuasive 
and tender on its own remote level. 

The performances of Miss Barrymore, 
Cotten, and particularly Miss Jones, who 
skillfully manages the transition from 
child and teen-ager to young woman- 
hood, are pitched in precisely the re- 
quired key, and the three stars are given 
fine support by Lillian Gish, Cecil Fella- 
way, David Wayne, and Albert Sharpe. 
Eben’s portrait of Jennie is the work of 
the noted artist Robert Brackman; Dimi- 
tri Tiomkin’s admirable score is based en- 
tirely on Claude Debussy’s music. (Por- 
TRAIT OF JENNIE. Selznick Releasing Or- 
ganization. David O. Selznick, producer. 
William Dieterle, director.) 
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Cotten and Jones: Einstein to Nathan to Selznick 
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“—The real essence of work is concentrated energy —WALTER BAGEHOT 


Why construction gets better all the time 


WHERE ROADS were once built a shovelful at a time... 
today mammoth earth-movers handle a ton of earth at a 
time. Mobile cranes swing 20 tons at the flick of a switch. 
Giant crushers grind 150 tons of rock an hour. Traveling 
concrete mixers place entire batches as they go. 

These are just a few of our improved powered tools of 
teday thet do a better job of construction faster and easier. 
They help provide us with critically needed new housing 
and business buildings... with super-highways and air- 
fields for safer, smoother travel. And these tools are ours 
today because of better matcrials ... and continuing re- 
search. 

Alloy steels, for example, give them greater strength to 
resist shock and abrasive action... stamina to overcome 
the strain of day-by-day speed-up demands. And modern 
oxy-acetylene processes for welding and flame-cutting speed 
production of these better products of better steel. 

Carbon is in the picture, too. In the form of electrodes, 


*.5 


it’s essential both to the production of alloy steels and the 


making of calcium carbide . . . from which comes acetylene 
gas for welding. Also, a chemical known as an amine pro- 
vides a wetting agent for asphalt . . . speeding construction 
by making the asphalt stick more easily and firmly to its 
crushed rock base. 

The people of Union Carbide produce these and many 
other materials essential to today’s better building and con- 
struction. They also produce hundreds of other materials 
for the use of science and industry, to help meet the needs 
of mankind. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, “ Products and Processes,’ which 
describes the ways in which industry uses UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include ———-——— aa 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * PReEsT-O-LITE Acetylene * LINDE Oxygen 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * PYROFAX Gas 





ACHESON Electrodes * NATIONAL Carbons * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the OLD HARTER 
—_ 


barrel, we believe. the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 

rears Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor BENTECR TS Fenees 
ars > does é 2 é > Cé s eee slits s é 9 

’ os = an holt: STRAIGHT BOURBON 

mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD +86 PROOF ~BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ART 


Abstractions by Braque 


It was just about twelve years ago that 
he late Royal Cortissoz, art critic of The 
ew York Herald Tribune, viewed 
eorges Braque’s “The Yellow Table- 
Joth” and remarked: “A more purpose- 
ess jumble I have never seen, and there 
s nothing in the smallest degree interest- 
ng about it.” Yet “The Yellow Table- 
loth” won first prize at the Carnegie 
International in Pittsburgh that year— 
1937—and in 1939 picked up the $2,500 
rst prize at the Golden Gate Exhibition. 
his award followed an extensive Braque 
etrospective show which opened in 
Vashington, D.C., moved to Chicago, 
nd wound up in the exposition city, 
San Francisco, 

Nevertheless, some of the conserva- 
ive opinion, which Cortissoz repre- 
sented, has not yet done an about-face. 
Just last year, when a dozen Braques 
vere shown at the Rosenberg Gallery in 
lew York, Emily Genauer of The World- 
elegram, while granting the paintings 
‘their wonderful range of palette and 





Fritz Henle 
Georges Braque, French master 


pattern,” still maintained that all were 
“variations of a single theme.” “The ab- 
sence of any human element, of the evi- 


ie . . 
dence of thought, experience, or passion,” 


she wrote, “begins to pall.” 

On the whole, however, the critics of 
Braque the abstractionist have been far 
outnumbered by the devotees. The pass- 
ing of the years has seen the big, hand- 
some Frenchman grow steadily in stature. 
/On May 13 he will celebrate his 67th 
| birthday. From the ordered pattern of his 
\life has emerged an artist who ranks with 
ape finest. His course has not been 
48S passionately rebellious as that of his 
old friend Pablo Picasso, with whom he 
discovered cubism in the years just be- 
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‘‘Here’s where your 
office noise stops”’ 


This new ceiling will end your 
noise problem. When noise 
strikes the perforated surface 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® as 
much as three-fourths of it is 
immediately absorbed. In an 
atmosphere of quiet, employees 
feel better, are better able to 
concentrate. Naturally, they’re 
going to be more efficient. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
fiberboard acoustical material 
with 484 cleanly drilled holes 
in each 12” square. Its entire 
surface—including bevels—is 
factory painted white. It reflects 
light well without glare, cleans 





easily, and can be repainted 
whenever necessary without loss 
of acoustical efficiency. 


Cushiontone goes up over new 
or old ceilings, with little inter- 
ruption of your routine. And its 
cost is surprisingly low. Ask your 
Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor for a free estimate. ® 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Entitled “What to do 
about Office Noise,’ 
it gives complete de- 
tails about Cushion- 
tone. Write to Arm- 
strong Cork Com- 
pany, 4904 Ruby St. 
Lancaster, Penna. 








ARMSTRONGS CUSHIONTONE 






ART 


fore the first world war (and from whom 
he was estranged during that same con- 
flict). But Braque’s path has moved calm- 
ly and serenely toward a creative end 
which has marked him as a true classicist 
(despite his cubist-abstractionist style) in 
the great French tradition. 

Bucket to Palette: This week the 
biggest Braque show ever held in the 
United States opened in New York at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Put on in col- 
laboration with the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, where it was shown from Jan, 26 
through March 13, the 114-work retro- 
spective will stay on display in New York 
through June 12. And in connection with 
this comprehensive display of Braque’s 
work comes the first solid biography of 
the artist to be published in this coun- 
try. Titled “Georges Braque,”* it is writ- 
ten by Dr. Henry R. Hope, chairman of 
the department of fine arts of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. It has a preface by 
Jean Cassou, chief curator of the Musée 
National d’Art Moderne in Paris, 

Braque’s first paints came in buckets. 
His father and his paternal grandfather 
were house painters in the little village 
of Argenteuil, where Georges was born 

*Greonces Brague. By Henry R. Hope. 170 pages. 
The Museum of Modern Art in New York in collabo- 


ration with the Cleveland Museum of Art, distributed 
by Simon & Schuster. $5. 


in 1882. But both were also amateur 
artists, and so when the time eventually 
came for Georges, an apprentice to their 
trade, to decide on art for art’s sake, he 
found sympathy and help. 

From his native town on the Seine 
near Paris the family moved to Le Havre 
when Georges was about 8, There he 
found a love for the sea that never left 
him (even now he vacations on the 
Normandy coast near Dieppe). Georges 
was a solitary child who did not take to 
school but developed a husky physique 
through bicycling, rowing, and swim- 
ming. Later he was to become a skillful 
boxer, a fine accordion player, an excel- 
lent dancer, and a man with a passion for 
fast automobiles. And his ability to roll 
his own cigarettes while concentrating on 
something else still leaves visitors gaping. 

A severe head wound nearly cost 
Braque his eyesight, during the first world 
war, in which he received the Croix de 
Guerre and the Légion d’Honneur. Most 
of the last war Braque spent in his Paris 
house, outsitting the Nazis and refusing 
to have any part of the collaboration 
they offered him. 

Neatness and Efficieney: In recent 
years Braque has shown a tendency to 
add more color to the grays, beiges, 
browns, black, and dull greens which 


characterized his canvases in the days 
when he and Picasso were rebelling 
against the riotous brightness distinguish- 
ing the fauves. His studio is an example 
of neatness and efficiency, and he may) 
work on many of his paintings at the’ 
same time. 

He is a master of still life, and of the 
things he chooses to paint he says: “I try 
to make an object lose its usual function. 
I only take it up after it is good for noth- 
ing else but the trash can, at the mo- 
ment when its limitative use has ended.” 
And to his painting in general, Braque 
contributes this clue. “Some artists ‘paint 
nature as a taxidermist stuffs an animal, 
believing that they are thus making her 
immortal. I discover my picture on the 
canvas the way a fortune teller reads the 
future in tea leaves. There must be no 
preconceived idea. A picture is an ad- 
venture each time. When I tackle the 
white canvas I never know how it will 
come out, I never visualize a picture be- 
fore starting to paint.” 

When Braque has finished with a paint- 
ing, he is completely through with it. 
Very few of his works hang in his home, 
and he once said: “When a picture leaves 
my house it is for always. When I see 
one in a collection I sometimes even have 
the impression that it is not by me.” 


Museum of Modern Art 


Braque’s love of the sea as shown in “Port of Normandy” (1909) ... and of still life in “The Table” (1928) 
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Expected Changes 


ETEAGIILUE 
will not Obsolete 


lenith Television 





Some facts the Public is entitled to know 


In a published letter written in the public 
interest by Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, dated February 15, 
1949, to the Honorable Wayne Coy, Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Senator Johnson said among other 
things: 

Quote: “Also, we are concerned deeply with 
respect to the marketing of television sets. 
Television-set manufacturers and spokesmen 
for some broadcasters have repeatedly de- 
clared that present-day sets will not be out- 
moded in the near future. Nevertheless, it 
appears obvious to us that when and if 
licensing is authorized in the ultra-high- 
frequencies and television develops in those 
frequencies, television sets being manufac- 
tured today will be obsolescent. While it is 
contended that an attachment can be made 
which will meet such a contingency, in part, 
we are not greatly impressed with the effi- 
cacy of similar attachments for FM frequency 
shifts. We note that no purchaser of a tele- 
vision set today is warned or advised that 
such an attachment may be necessary or, in 
fact, that in a matter of a few months or 
years, the set for which he is paying $200 to 
$1,000 may be junk. We wonder, therefore, 
if some action cannot be taken by the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission which 
would result in set-manufacturers making 
clear to such buyers that caveat emptor 
should not enter into the purchase of such a 
highly complex and intricate mechanism as 
a television set. 

“We understand that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has no present 
legal authority to compel such action. If the 
Commission is of this opinion also, or that 
suggestions to television manufacturers to 
correct this practice may fall on deaf ears, 
we would appreciate recommendations for 
legislation to meet this problem. The public 
requires protection.” Unquote. 


Chairman Wayne Coy, by direction of the 
Federal Communications Commission, in re- 
sponding to Senator Johnson's letter on 
February 25th, said among other things: 


Quote:...“The 12 channels presently avail- 
able for television are not nearly enough to 


take care of the demand.” * * * * “Of 
course, if ultra high channels are added 
there will be some obsolescence. To be sure, 
converters can readily be made which will 
alleviate the matter somewhat, but as recog- 
nized in your letter converters are not as sat- 
isfactory as regular receivers.” End of quote. 


In its May, 1945, published report the 
Federal Communications Commission stated, 
“,.. there is insufficient spectrum space avail- 
able below 300 megacycles to make possible 
a truly nation-wide and competitive tele- 
vision system...development of the upper 
portion of the spectrum is necessary for the 
establishment of a truly nation-wide and 
competitive television system.” 

In a public notice issued on May 5, 1948, 
the FCC reiterated its opinion of May, 1945, 
and pointed out that the 475-890 megacycle 
band would have to be used for television if 
this country were to have a nation-wide 
competitive system of television. 


So public notice has been given by FCC, 


FOR YOUR INSURANCE 


EVERY Zenith television receiver is equipped 
with a specially designed built-in turret tuner 
with provision for receiving the proposed new 
ultra high frequency channels on the present 
standards. 

With Zenith television no “converter” will be 
needed for proposed new ultra high channels, 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Chicago 339, Illinois 
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Trains daily between 


KANSAS CITY and ST. LOUIS 


Including 2 great, Diesel- powered 
streamliners ...one with thru cars 
to the West Coast. 


Trains daily between 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


Trains daily between 


DETROIT and CHICAGO 


Trains daily link 


ST. LOUIS with 
DETROIT and TOLEDO 


Trains daily link 


ST. LOUIS with 
OMAHA and DES MOINES 


TOM M. HAYES 
Passenger Traffic Manoger 
1495 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Churchill Defiant 


The second volume of Winston Church- 
ill’s personal history of the second world 
war is entitled “Their Finest Hour.” 
It covers the fall of France, the Battle 
of Britain, the blitz, Dakar, Lend-Lease, 
victory in the desert, and the beginning 
of the vital Battle of the Atlantic, in the 
same sweeping, grandiloquent, Thucydi- 
dean style for which the great Prime Min- 
ister has long been famous—the magnifi- 
cently old-fashioned rhetoric that some- 
how seems to be the right way to de- 
scribe these overwhelming events. 

This second volume—Churchill plans 
five in all—is more exciting and much 
more controversial than its predeceSsor. 
“The Gathering Storm” was a prelude, a 
necessary introduction, political in its im- 
plications, to Churchill’s rise to power 
and glory. The present volume is one of 
action and drama. Already it has met 
with criticism and denials from certain 
sources, reflecting the probability that 
historians of the future mav find it sug- 
gestive rather than the final word. 

For instance, during serialization of 
the book in France Gen. Maxime Wey- 
gand, onetime leader of the French ar- 
mies, was put out by certain Churchil- 
lian statements, which he called inexact 
in judgment and insinuations that re- 
flected upon the honor of Generals Bil- 
lotte and Prioux, He denied that he had 
canceled an order of General Gamelin for 
an attack or that he had ever assured 
Pétain of England’s defeat—as Churchill 
says he did—or that he had used insulting 
terms regarding Great Britain. “I was 
faithful to a rule of the soldier’s life, I 
remained aloof from political intrigues . . . 
and any collusion with Pierre Laval.” Al- 
though Churchill had time to make 
changes in the proofs, he has let all the 
statements stand, 

Stewardship: But it is not for such 
controversies that “Their Finest Hour” 
will be read with rapt attention. It will 
be read because it is, above all else, 
Churchill’s own story, a deeply personal 
account of his stewardship. He was the 
great planner and he was the great de- 
fender (this is the period of his fine de- 
fiance: “We shall fight on beaches, land- 
ing grounds, in streets and on the hills 
... ). But he was also a great human 
being, and this strong personality, unique 
in our time, colors every page, as it 
did every utterance he made in those 
days of dramatic stress, 

“Their Finest Hour” tells the story of 
the rout of the French armies, the in- 
vasion of the Low Countries, the army 
of England fighting within a narrowing 
circle as it moved back to the sands of 
Dunkerque and the little boats. It tells 
the story of how the skies above Eng- 
land darkened with planes and how de- 
struction came from those skies. It reaches 
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its great climax when the defenders rose 
from the ground to meet the menace in 
the air, and Churchill was prompted t 
say: “Never in the field of human conflig 
was so much owed by so many to so few.” 

The great figure of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, met so briefly in “The Gathering 
Storm” comes to life in these pages, 
They have not rendezvoused at ‘sea for 
the Atlantic Charter as this volume ends, 
but Churchill had fostered “most care- 
fully” his relations with F.D.R. and they 
had reached “a degree of confidence and 
friendship which was a vital factor in 
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“We shall fight on beaches . . . 


all my thought.” Already Britain had re- 
ceived 50 American destroyers, and the 
United States had started its bases in the 


West Indies. Then came Lend-Lease. To 7 
the harried but unfrightened leader it f 
was “with indescribable relief that I re- I 
ceived the news that President Roosevelt ‘ 
had been reelected.” ) 

Defense and Humer: Explored in 
this volume is the historical problem 
whether Dakar was “a glaring example ( 


of miscalculation, confusion, timidity, | 
and muddle,” as many thought at the 
time, or whether, as Churchill now claims 
in retrospect, it was not such a bad idea. 
Churchill’s relations with Vichy and 
Spain are given a going over as this book 
sweeps across the pages of history. 

All this and much more are treated 
with Churchill’s great humor, his acid 
tongue. With relish he tells this story, 
typical of scores that enliven the volume: 

“When the alarm sounded, Ribbentrop 
led the way down many flights of stairs 
to a deep shelter, sumptuously furnished. 

““England,”’ said Ribbentrop, ‘is fin- 
ished, She is no more use as a power.’ 

“If that is so,’ said Molotoff, ‘why are 
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How to protect your child against Cancer 


America’s most dreaded disease 


Today, Cancer strikes in one of every two American 
families ... here’s how you can give your child a 
better chance fo live. 


Today’s children are marked as tomorrow’s victims, un- 
less we speed our attack on mankind’s most dreaded 
killer. For every month saved in the eventual discovery 
of the cause and cure of Cancer will in turn save thou- 
sands of lives—among them, very possibly, someone near 
and dear to you. 


Cancer is an ever-present threat to your family—more 
so than many people realize. Cancer still strikes in one 
out of every ‘wo families, still kills one American out 
of every eight. 


Cancer can strike anyone, but you can strike back. 


GIVE TO THE 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Progress is being made 


Today, thanks to scientific research, a diagnosis of Cancer 
is no longer a death warrant. Certain Cancer cases are 
now being cured. This year one quarter of all Cancer 
patients will be saved by surgery, X-ray or radium. But 
these encouraging facts do not mean our fight against 
Cancer is over, It has really only begun. How soon we 
find the cause and cure of Cancer depends on how soon 
and how much help comes not from one friend but 
from thousands. 


JUST WRITE “CANCER” ON THE ENVELOPE CONTAINING YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION. IT WILL BE DELIVERED TO THE AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY OFFICE IN YOUR STATE. 











|’ AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. : 
: : 

' Here's my gift to help conquer Cancer. 
' 

1 ' 
! Name ‘ 
1 ‘ 
: art t 
3 Address At ' 
. , AYO ' 
: City \\ Zone State ; 
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Make Yourself’ a 
Weather Profit 


1944 1949 


1945 1946 1947 1948 















$400,000 
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industry 


weather 
in South 
temperatures range from 59.5 degrees 
to 66.5. That means savings in main- 


the cooperates 


Carolina. 


tenance and construction for your 
company, and more outdoor recrea- 
tion, less illness and lower living costs 
for your employees and their families. 

Ideal climate is just one fact in | 
favor of South Carolina. Short hauls 
to seaports, a friendly government, 
electric power at reasonable rates, 
plenty of room for down-on-the-farm 
living and, most important, able peo- 
ple willing to do their jobs well... 
those are among the factors which 
have guided a number of the nation’s 
leading industries to South Carolina 
in three years. 

No company or individual planning 
a move south can afford to overlook 
South Carolina’s possibilities. Facts 
and figures in our files may help you 
find exactly the plant site, building or 
business location you want. We will 
be glad to provide specified informa- 
tion without obligation—in strict con- 
fidence. Write today: L. W. Bishop, 
Director of Research, Planning and 
Development Board, Department 71, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


gare arolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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we in this shelter, and whose 
are these bombs which fall?’ ” 
(Tuer Finest Hour. By 
Winston Churchill. 751 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $6.) 


Portrait of Morgan 


The elder J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan was on the witness stand. 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel 
for the Pujo Committee,* was 
asking the questions. 

“Is not commercial credit 
based primarily upon money 
or property?” 

“No, sir,” said Morgan; 
“the first thing is character.” 

“Before money or prop- 
erty?” 

“Before money or anything 
else. Money cannot buy it 

. Because a man I do not 
trust could not get money 
from me on all the bonds of 
Christendom.” 

How, asks Frederick Lewis 
Allen in his new biography, 
“The Great Pierpont Mor- 
gan,” could anyone hear those 
words—“so dubiously applica- 
ble to the facts of the business 
world in general, yet clearly 
so valid to the old gentleman 
in the witness chair”’—without 
wondering what manner of man he was? 
What principles had ruled his career? By 
what “conjunction of circumstances and 
events” had he come to a place where 
people could honestly believe that he 
was “the ruler of America”? 

More than one student in the past has 
tried to answer those questions. But 
none—Carl Hovey, John K. Winkler, 
Lewis Corey, or Herbert L. Satterlee, the 
great man’s son-in-law—has ever com- 
pletely succeeded. Nor does Allen. 

Allen’s is not a long, detailed and dated, 
step-by-step story of the elder Morgan’s 
life, although every necessary fact is 
present. It is, instead, a series of bright 
and friendly essays in biography that in 
the end add up to a portrait in words 
worthy of being hung beside the great 
Steichen camera study of Morgan that is 
the book’s frontispiece. 

Connecticut Yankee: We are giv- 
en glimpses of Pierpont Morgan growing 
up in Hartford, Conn., where he col- 
lected stamps and the autographs of 
Episcopal bishops, and dreamed, in that 
city of Yankee thrift, of someday being a 
businessman. He became indeed founder 
of the J. P. Morgan Co., and, in the years 





*The Pujo Committee, named after its chairman, 
Rep. Arséne Pujo of Louisiana, was a subdivision of 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency and 
was directed to investigate the popular belief that a 
small group of New York bankers, headed by J. P. 
Morgan the Elder, dominated the nation’s industry 
and railroads by means of a tight grip on the money 
and credit resources of the United States. The com- 
mittee listened to Morgan in December 1912. 





Morgan the Great: 


Culver 


The elder J. P. in 1902 


of his greatness, as one of the leading lay- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America he collected live bishops in- 
stead of their signatures. 

Morgan was a strangely religious man 
but no psalm singer. He was deeply im- 
pressed by the formalism of his church 
and he devoted hours to its welfare. 
Strangely enough, about the only re- 
corded defeat in his life came when he 
tried to dominate the vestry of his own 
St. George’s Church, on Stuyvesant 
Square, New York. He was effectively 
challenged by the great liberal rector, 
Dr. William S. Rainsford, who break- 
fasted with him each week but who 
would not let him dictate. Dr. Rainsford 
was probably the only man who ever 
humbled the regal Morgan. 

Regal is the word to describe him and 
his life when he was the most powerful 
man in America. He was, as Allen once 
called him in another book, a veritable 
Lord of Creation. Nothing could break 
him down, not even the power of the 
United States Senate. But he was also 
kindly and generous, and even under- 
standing at times. He lived like a prince. 
in New York or London, on his yacht, 
apart from all lesser men. And all his 
wealth and medical science could do 
nothing to hide his flaming red nose. 

Te the Ladies: In spite of this afflic- 
tion (he was the victim of a strange skin 
disease) women liked and admired him 
and flocked around him. This man who 
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collected bishops also liked actresses and 
unconventional ladies: he especially liked 
the company of those “whose wit and 
beauty had escaped the confines of a 
dulling respectability.” To some he gave 
lavish gifts, houses, and jewels. But 
“exactly what his relations were with 
them, this particular biographer does not 
care to inquire; he would prefer to re- 
spect the privacy of private life.” The 
most Allen will say is: “He had his own 
standard of conduct: to try to behave 
like a gentleman.” 

Allen has had access to certain un- 
tapped Morgan files and is able to set the 
record straight upon occasion. One of 
the most important is his account of 
Morgan’s intervention in the second 
Cleveland administration when the United 
States was drained of its gold specie and 
faced financial disaster. Morgan formed a 
syndicate to obtain gold from abroad. 


pendent state of more ample resources” 
than the government, Morgan and Au- 
gust Belmont privately stemmed the tide 
of escaping gold. 

There were screams. Morgan was 
accused of making a huge profit by his 
actions. He steadfastly and defiantly re- 
fused to tell the Congress of the United 
States how much he profited. The New 
York World charged that he and his asso- 
ciates made at least $16,000,000. Later 
Lewis Corey estimated the profits as be- 
tween seven and twelve millions. Son-in- 
law Satterlee said he believed from con- 
versations with Morgan the Magnificent 
that there was no profit at all, that Mor- 
gan had been moved purely by patriotism. 
The truth is, says Allen, the total profit 
was $1,534,516.72, and he thinks that a 
small fee for the long and complex and 
tiskky operations involved in the unprece- 
dented undertaking. (THe Great PiER- 
PONT Morcan. By Frederick Lewis Allen. 












306 pages. Harper. $3.50.) 


Inside Scotland Yard 


To most Americans, Scotland Yard is a 
motion-picture dreamland where trench- 
coated inspectors invariably get their 
man. It is a fact that few outside Eng- 
land have any idea how London’s fa- 
mous police really operate. 

In his new book, “Scotland Yard,” 
Richard Harrison, the British criminolo- 
gist and writer, has collected the most 
famous cases which the Yard’s operatives 
(who now number 1,400) have handled 
in the past 50 years. Harrison relates in 
an almost official style the spectacular 
achievements of the Yard. For the bene- 
fit of American readers, too, he analyzes 
the differences between legal procedure 
in Britain and the United States—a wel- 
come aid to the reader’s understanding 
of what makes Scotland Yard tick. (Scort- 
LAND YaRD. By Richard Harrison. 269 
pages. Ziff-Davis. $2.75.) 
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Here is the refinement of detail and line 
the fine balance of the unusual tempered with the conservative 
so essential to correct town wear. Rich Willow Calfskin 








is top-piped and luxuriously leather-lined from heel to toe. 


























for other styles, dealer’s name, write Dept. C 
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2000 modern rooms 
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all with radio, many 
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LROSLEY of USA. 
—leads the way 


Here’s the new economy car styled for the U.S.A.—made 


in the U.S.A. Larger, longer body lines, a clean sweep 
of design thot's truly American. 


New Crosley Station Wagon (above) is the biggest 
selling station wagon in the world. Sleek body lines. 
Seats 4, or 2 with '%, ton load. All steel. No increose 
in price. New Crosley Sedan Deluxe (below) is bigger, 
with speed-line styling, rich interior, choice fabrics. 
Seats 4 with ample luggage room. 


All 5 new Crosley models—including Convertible, Panel 
Delivery and Pick-up Truck—look big, feel big, act big— 
cost little to buy or drive. Powerful Crosley engine takes 
steep hills .in high, gives you up to 50 miles on a gallon 
of regular gasoline. And a Crosley costs less than an 8- 
year-old, high upkeep used car. Prices range downward 
from the Station Wagon at only $929 F.O.B. Marion, 
Indiana. 


e 
For complete new cat 


clog, write your nome ond He RAE aT ede 


address on the margin of 
a FINE car 


this page, tear out and 
send to Crosley Motors, 


Inc., 2530-FE Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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Two Webster Type “R” Church installations: 
First Presbyterian Church, Ossining, N. Y 
Anne’s Gatholic Church, New Bedford, Mass. 


Architect for St. Anne’s Church — Joseph M. 
Mosher, Providence, R. I. 


Vapor heating is ideal for churches 
—buildings that may require quick 
heating-up, short “on” periods, long 
“off” intervals . . . buildings some- 
times left unoccupied. 
For vapor heating at its best select 
the Webster Type “R” System. It 
provides quick response to changes 
in temperature. 
With this Webster System there 
need be no overheating. Complete 
shut-off leaves no residual heat in 
radiators. Thermostats can be set to 
maintain desired temperature level. 
Flexibility is demonstrated by the 
fact that this Webster System can 
be used with Webster Type “WI” 
Convectors along the walls or under 
pews; with prefabricated Webster 
System Convector Radiators con- 
cealed in the wall; with quiet, high 
capacity Webster-Nesbitt Series “R” 
Unit Heaters in vestibules; with high, 
ceiling-mounted down blow Units 
in gymnasiums. 
Fuel may be coal, gas or oil . . . 
ring manual or automatic. The 
only limitation is that water return 
to the boiler by gravity flow. 
Don't fail to investigate this kind 
of heating for your building. 
Address Dept. NW-4 


Camden, N.J.: Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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A Tax on Information 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


MONG the various proposals spon- 
A sored by the Truman Administra- 
tion and now before Congress is one 
which would radically change the na- 
ture of our postal service. 

House bill 2945 and a similar bill in 
the Senate would enact a drastic revi- 
sion of postal rates. The heart and 
center of this revenue-raising plan is an 
increase in second-class rates, which 
provide for Americans most 
of their means of knowing 
what is going on in the 
world and which make pos- 
sible a constant stream of 
culture, education, enter- 
tainment, and business and 
professional assistance. The 
bills prescribe increases in 
second-class rates in order to 
bring in something like 
$75,000,000 in additional 
revenue in the first year and $125.,- 
000,000 thereafter. Among other ways 
of accomplishing this increase, maga- 
zines and newspapers would be classi- 
fied according to the proportion of 
advertising carried. In ‘the first year, 
the rate for publications which carry 
from 25 to 50 per cent advertising 
would be increased 25 per cent. Those 
carrying between 50 and 75 per cent 
advertising would pay a 50 per cent in- 
crease, and those over 75 per cent in 
advertising, a 100 per cent increase. 
After one year of these rates, there 
would be a further increase of 50 
per cent. 


HE professed purpose of this drastic 

proposal is to cut down the deficit 
of the Post Office Department which, 
according to the President’s budget 
message, amounts to about $400,000,- 
000 a year. It should be underscored 
that only about a third of the deficit 
would be reduced by the increase in 
second-class rates. There are other 
department services, amounting to 
about $150,000,000, that cannot be 
charged to users of the mail. 

It should be added that the Hoover 
commission proposes a reorganization 
and streamlining of the Post Office 
Department which is calculated to 
save as much as the proposed increase 
in second-class rates. The Postmaster 
General, however, sharply denies the 
possibility of any such savings. 

In the discussion of this legislation 
we are hearing a great deal about 





“subsidy” and “service.” And over the 
years a faintly unfavorable connotation 
has become attached to the term “sub- 
sidy.” It is erroneously suggested that 
the carrying of second-class. mail at 
rates less than actual cost is a subsidy 
to periodicals. But even assuming that 
the element of subsidy enters into this 
picture, the amount involved, as in 
any subsidy, must be measured against 
the background of the ulti- 
mate return to the nation in 
stimulated gains. A ship or 
aircraft subsidy is provided 
to develop a service of value 
in national defense and to 
promote commerce that will 
not only increase the wealth 
of the country but bring 
back revenues to the govern- 
ment far greater than the 
subsidy. If we should grant 
that some of the cost of second-class 
mail is a subsidy, it can be demon- 
strated that the return is bounteous 
and the cost amply justified. 

But the carrying of second-class 
mail, as in the case of all mail, has 
been a service for more than 100 years 
and has so been officially recognized 
since 1879. The present proposal is in 
effect to terminate that service and to 
set up the Post Office as a self-sus- 
taining business. Such a policy is not 
only inimical to the public interest but 
actually self-defeating. 

The first impact would exterminate 
roughly half the magazines now in 
business, particularly those designed 
to reach farmers, workers, small busi- 
nesses, and religious groups. Strong 
magazines, which sell largely in cities 
and on newsstands, could with painful 
readjustments stand the shock and 
emerge as the monopolists of the field. 
Consequently, the public would be 
denied a large part of its means of 
acquiring information and_ contaets 
with developments in special fields. 


ut government, by killing off some 
B users of mail, would lose a great 
proportion of the revenue it now re- 
ceives. The Post Office deficit would 
be increased, unless the burden could 
be shifted to other classes of mail. 
Through the destruction of a major 
means of advertising, the total busi- 
ness would decline, with a possible 
loss of tax revenues many times larger 
than the amount saved. 
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Studehakers 
the huy word 


for thrift that lasts 
and style that thrills 


You're flattered by the luxury of 
refreshingly different decorator fab- 
rics. Pictured is the roomy inte- 
rior of long-wheelbase Studebaker 
Land Cruiser, nylon upholstered 
over foam-rubber seat cushions. 


You use amazingly little gas even 
on long trips in a postwar Stude- 
baker. On the open road, or in city 
driving, you can always count on 
your Studebaker engine to give you 
brilliant, low-cost performance. 


Studebaker Land Cruiser 


ERE’S the brilliant performance you want in a new 
car—flattering smartness—solid money’s worth! 
Here’s a fabulously fine new 1949 line of pacemaking 
postwar Studebakers—low-swung, flight-streamed new 
sedans, coupes and convertibles—new visions of love- 
liness inside and outside—the most value-packed auto- 
mobiles a moderate investment ever bought! 
Here’s a new kind of operating economy that’s a 
pleasant surprise in these times—amazing savings, not 
only on gas and oil, but also on repairs. 


Don’t wait—stop in and see these newest versions © 


¢ 


the cars that have changed the face of motoring. 


White sidewall tires. wheel trim rings or dises, available on all models at extra cos 


Your brakes rarely need servicing 
—they automatically adjust them- 
selves to lining wear—an exclusive 
postwar Studebaker feature. You 
have the firm brake pedal feel of a 
new car after months of driving! 


Craftsmanship you can trust— 
Men of conscience and competence, 
including many father-and-son 
teams, build Studebaker cars to 
the topmost quality standards. 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend 27, Ind., U.S.A, 





ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Porto Alegre 
Recife 


(Pernambuco) 


Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 

CHINA 
Shanghai 


Write for cor 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


CHILE 


Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St 
11, Waterloo Place 
COLOMBIA FRANCE 
Bogota Paris (1BC Branch) 
Barranquilla HONG KONG 
Medellin 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
JAPAN 
Tokyo 
Osaka 
Yokohama 


Valparaiso 


CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 
Gahano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo Mexico City 
Matanzas PERU 
Santiago Lima 


MEXICO 


r-tllustrated book! 
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Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 


funds. Buy them at your bank. 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street « 


Calle Presidente Zayas No. 4002 
National City Branch 
in Havana 


PHILIPPINES 

Manila 
Port Area 

Cebu 
Clark Field 

PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 

REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 

SINGAPORE 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


«strated booklet describing ‘*Overseas Banking Service’ 
NCB Travelers Checks protect travel 
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Sugar from Cuba creates 
market for American flour 


It takes a lot of Cuban sugar to satisfy the American 
sweet tooth — about three hundred million dollars’ 
worth last year. And the tobacco, alcohol, fruits, 
metals and other things we buy from Cuba sent 
another hundred million dollars to our Caribbeaa 
neighbor. With these dollars, Cuba buys American 
flour and other grain products; oils and fats to feed 
her people; American cotton piece goods to clothe 
them; and steel and petroleum products to support 
her industry and transport. 

With eight fully staffed branches in Cuba, The 
National City Bank of New York offers exporters 
and importers valuable assistance im transacting 
business there. As in all National City’s overseas 
branches, credit, foreign exchange and vital business 
information are available. For details, call or write 
Overseas Division at Head Office. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


67 Branches in Greater New 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 







